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Survey of the World 


Judge Taft has been 
resting at Hot Springs, 
Va., but is unable there 
to avoid conferences with visiting poli- 
ticians. On the 14th, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
he delivered a long address, mainly his- 
torical, at the dedication of the monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the 
prison-ship martyrs of the war of the 
Revolution. Beginning in December he 
will reside for a time in Augusta, Ga. 
Chairman Hitchcock assures him that 
during the campaign no promise or 
pledge was given by the national com- 


Echoes of the 
Election 


mittee to any one in exchange for con- 
tributions or personal service. It is 
not yet known how many votes were cast 
for Mr. Debs, the Socialist candidate, 
but the total was estimated last week by 
a Socialist leader in New York to have 


heen 614,000. In 1904 it was 402,283. 
Among the returns of election ex- 
penses made by candidates are the fol- 
lowing: Governor Hughes, $369; Mr. 
Chanler, his Democratic opponent, $7,- 
305; A. H. Robertson, Democratic can- 
didate for Governor in Connecticut, $33,- 
587.—-In Denver, Judge Lindsey, of 
the Juvenile Court, to whom neither 
party would give a renomination, was 
elected as an independent candidate and° 
29,000 votes were cast for him. Each 
of his two opponents (Democratic and 
Republican) received about 17,000. 
Mr. Bryan has published another long 
statement concerning the election. The 
policies for which his party contended, 
he says, are not dead. “A good propo- 
sition is not made bad by rejection at the 
polls; a needed reform is not made un- 
necessary by an adverse vote”’: 
“Does any one believe that the American 


people will permanently permit secrecy as to 
campaign contributions? Does any one be- 


lieve that the American people will perma- 
nently permit the will of the voters to be 
thwarted, as it is now, by the election of Sen- 
ators through Legislatures? Does any one be 
lieve that the Trusts will be permitted to per- 
manently exploit the masses? Does any one 
believe that the consumer will permanently per- 
mit the tariff to be written by the beneficiaries 
of that tariff? Does any one believe that the 
public will permanently tolerate estrangement 
between labor and capital? Does any one be- 
lieve that the fifteen millions of depositors will 
forever permit their savings to. be jeopardized 
as at present? Does any one believe that the 
extravagance of the Government will go on 
forever unchecked? Does an one believe that 
our republic will permanently consent to a 
colonial policy, with its humiliations and finan- 
cial burdens? There must be a party repre- 
senting the people’s protest against wrong in 
high places, against corruption in politics and 
against the oppression of the struggling masses ; 
and the Democratic party must continue its 
fight or dissolve. It could not exist as a pluto- 
cratic party.” 

He asserts that the Democratic party 
during the last tweive years has, altho 
out of power, accomplished more than 
the Republican party in office. This, he 
says, is a sufficient reward for those who 
support a righteous cause. It would have 
been pleasant to be able to reward worthy 
Democrats with offices. The most 
worthy Democrats, however, are not 
looking for official positions, but are 
laboring unselfishly for good govern- 
ment. They will be neither dismayed 
nor discouraged by defeat: 


“As for myself, let no one worry about my 
future. The holding of office is a mere inci 
dent in the life of those who are devoted to 
reforms. The reform is the essential thing. If 
one can advance reforms by holding office, 
then the holding of office is justifiable; if one 
can best advance reforms as a private citizen, 
then the holding of office is undesirable. The 
world owes me nothing; I have been abun- 
dantly compensated for what I have been ab'e 
to do. “My life will not be long enough to 
repay the people for their support and for the 
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confidence which they have exprest. My 
gratitude to those with whom I have labored 
surpasses language and the days of the future 
will be devoted to work in the interest of the 
people as I understand that interest, and in 
behalf of those reforms which seem to me to 
be the best.” 


Speaking of the election as “the mystery 
of 1908,” he has started an inquiry to 
ascertain why he was defeated: 

“How did it happen that the result was so 
wholly at variance with the hopes of one party, 
with the fears of the other, and with the gen- 
eral opinion among men accustomed to the 
study of political conditions and public senti- 
ment?” 

An open letter to Mr. Bryan from the 
Rev. French E. Oliver, who has been 
conducting religious revival services, was 
published last week. He urges Mr. 


Bryan to become an evangelist : 


“Twelve years ago I wrote you a letter, in 
which I stated my conviction that you should 
preach the gospel, and added the statement 
that if you would consecrate your wonderful 
talents to God as an evangelist, the Bryan of 
the twentieth century would equal the Paul of 
the ‘first century, as a champion of the cause 
of Christ. Personally, your three defeats 


have been three sources of sorrow to me, as: 


I have hoped to see you elected to the Presi- 
dency. Who knows? Perhaps God has with- 
held the Presidency from you in order that 
you may become more to your country than 
President. I am firmly convinced that one 
ambassador of Christ of your caliber is worth 
more to this nation than 10,000 Presidents.” 


a 


Judge Taft and the There was published 
Catholic Church 0 the 15th a letter 
sent to Judge Taft on 
September 26th by the Rev. Magnus 
Larson, pastor of the Swedish Baptist 
Church in St. Paul, Minn., together with 
Judge Taft’s reply, dated October goth, 
which was withheld from the public for a 
time by Mr. Larson in order that it might 
not become a campaign document. The 
St. Paul pastor, who said he was an ad- 
mirer of President Roosevelt, asked the 
following questions about Judge Taft’s 
attitude toward the Catholic Church in 
the Philippines : 

“Was it upon your recommendation that 
$7,000,000 were paid to the Catholic Church 
out of the United States Treasury, and that 
the Pope was consulted regarding this deal? 
Did such a deal voice the sentiment of the 
Filipinos? Was the uprising in the Philip- 
pines mostly against the Spanish Government, 
or against the Catholic friars? In a speech 


in New York some time ago you made a plea 
for the Roman Catholic Church in the Philip- 
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pines, making the statement that the Church 
was very poor. ‘Is it not true that half>the 
population, or three million people, are not 
Roman Catholics? I understand that the pres- 
ent Governor is a Catholic. Are you aware 
of the attitude he is taking against Prot- 
estants, especially the teachers of the public 
schools, who are forbidden to take any inter- 
est in any Protestant work, such as teaching 
in Sunday school or taking part in religious 
services? Have not..thousands of dollars 
been paid to friars for libraries they have 
claimed to have been burned? Is _ it 
your conviction and policy that Catholic digni- 
taries and the Catholic Church should have 
greater consideration from a public official, 
and especially from the Chief Executive of our 
nation, than any other recognized religious 
body ?” 

Replying to the first question, Judge Taft 
said that the $7,000,000 had not been 
paid on his recommendation. The friars’ 
agricultural Iands were purchased from 
the corporation which the three orders 
had formed, and the money was paid by 
means of bonds issued by the Philippine 
Government, under the authority of Con- 
gress. The purchase was approved by 
the Filipinos, and the sum was a charge 
upon the Islands. Continuing, he said 
that the uprising had been against the 
Spanish Government and the Spanish 
friars, “whom the Spanish Government 
used as policemen to stamp out sedition 
and political discussion among the Fili- 
pinos.” In the speech at New York he 
had said that the influence of all the 
churches in the Philippines was needed 
for the uplifting of the people. There- 
fore the prosperity of all the churches 
should be desired. As the Catholic 
Church had the largest following, all 
should desire its prosperity. It was then 
in a deplorable condition, owing to the 
change from a situation in which the 
Government had paid its expenses to one 
in which it must look for support to its 


-parishioners, who had been accustomed 


to receive from it and not to give to it. 
So far as he could recollect, no money 
had been paid for friars’ libraries said to 
have been burned. Money had been paid 
for the use and the injury of convents 
and rectories by our soldiers. The pur- 
chase of the friars’ lands had been a po- 
litical one. There were 60,000 tenants 
who refused to recognize the friars’ title. 
This title was good and it warranted 60,- 
000 eviction suits in our courts. Such 
proceedings would have caused a second 
revolution, and the purchase of the lands 
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was an absolute political necessity. It 
was not true that 3,000,000, or half the 
population, were not Catholics. Many of 
those drawn away by the Aglipay schism 
were returning to the Catholic Church 
and others were becoming Protestants : 


“The present Governor is a Roman Catholic, 
but he is one of the most careful men in main- 
taining an impartial attitude between Catholics 
and Protestants that..we could possibly have. 
He does not forbid teachers to take an interest 
in Protestant Sunday school work, or to attend 
Protestant churches. Only by law there is en- 
joined upon teachers the non-teaching of relig- 
ious matters in public schools. 

“I do not think that Catholic dignitaries in 
the Catholic churches should have greater con- 
sideration from a public official than any other 
regularly organized religious body. It has hap- 
pened, by reason of the fact that the Philippine 
government’ under Spain was_ inextricably 
united with the Catholic Church, that this 
union had to be severed and property and other 
interests had to be assigned to the Church or 
to the State. I had much to do with the hier- 
archy of the Catholic Church, and visited Rome 
in order to bring about a settlement. The set- 
tlement has been brought about, and in my 
judgment it is fair and just to all parties. 

“T am not a Catholic, and have not been 
affiliated with the Catholic Church. All I have 
attempted to do was to do justice to that 
Church ahd to the Filipino people. I have 
treated that Church exactly as I would have 
treated any other church had it been in a simi- 
lar position to that of the Catholic Church.” 


se 

Francis J. Heney, 
chief prosecutor in 
the San _ Francisco 


Prosecutor Heney 
Shot in Court 


bribery cases, was shot in a courtroom 
in that city on the 13th by Morris Haas, 
who committed suicide on the following 
day while confined in jail. According to 
the latest reports, Mr. Heney will recover, 
altho it was thought at first that he must 


die of his injuries. He was engaged in 
the third trial of Abraham Ruef, and was 
seated at a table (during a brief recess), 
conversing with a witness, when Haas 


came up behind him and shot him in the 


head before the prosecutor’s bodyguard 
could interfere. The bullet entered at a 
point half an inch in front of the right 
ear, ranged downward, and lodged in the 
left jaw. While on the operating table, 
an hour or two later, Heney said: “I will 
live to prosecute both Haas and Ruef.” 
Haas was quickly taken to a jail in the 
outskirts of the city, and Ruef was or- 
dered into custody by the presiding 
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judge, mainly for his own safety, altho 
there was no evidence to connect him 
with the crime. Ruef had been at liberty 
under bail amounting to $1,560,000, 
which held him to answer seventy-eight 
indictments. Haas, a native of Germany, 
forty-eight years old, was convicted ten 
years ago of embezzlement. He served 
two years in prison and afterward kept 
a saloon. At the second trial of Ruef, 
after he had been accepted as a juror, his 
prison record was exposed by Heney and 
he was removed from the panel. This 
appears to have been the cause of his 
subsequent failure in business. He 
brooded over his condition, for which he 
held Heney responsible. Recently he had 
been practising with a revolver in the 
basement of his house. After his arrest 
he said, “I did it to get even with him 
for humiliating me.” He was willing, he 
added, to be hanged. In his cell, on the 
night of the 14th, he shot himself, dis- 
charging a small pistol under the blan- 
kets which covered him as he was lying 
on a cot. It is said that che had been 
carrying this pistol in one of his shoes. 
Some think it was given to him after he 
entered the cell. Up to the present time 
there appears to be no evidence that he 
was an agent of any of the defendants 
whom Heney was prosecuting. The 
prosecution will not be interrupted. 
Three prominent lawyers havé volun- 
teered to act in Heney’s place without 
pay, and their services have been accept- 
ed. President Roosevelt, in a telegram 
to Mrs. Heney, exprest his sympathy and 
also said: 

“Like every good American, I hold your hus- 
band in peculiar regard for the absolutely fear- 
less way in which he has attacked and exposed 
corruption without any regard to the politicai 
or social prominence of the offender or to the 
dangerous character of the work. Your hus- 
band has taken his life in his hands-in doing 
this great task for our people, and he is en- 
titled to the credit and esteem and, above all, 
*to the heartiest support of all good citizens. 
The infamous character of the man who has 
assaulted him should add not only to the hor- 
ror and detestation felt for the deed, but to the 
determination of all decent citizens to stamp 
out the power of all men of his kind.” 

To Rudolph Spreckels, who has given 
the prosecution powerful support, he sent 
a similar message. Attorney-General 
Bonaparte said that Mr. Heney’s services 
had been of great value to the Depart- 
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ment of Justice, and added the following 
tribute : 

“His talents and courage made him a terror 
to evildoers, so that it is not really surprising 
if an attempt has been made to take his life. 
I know of no one who has shown more hatred 
to iniquity or done more effective work in 
making the way of the transgressor hard. 
American society sorely needs more men of his 
type and can ill afford to lose one like him.” 


& 


Edward W. Car- 
mack, United 
States Senator 
from 1901 to 1907, was shot and killed in 
the street at Nashville on the afternoon 
of the 9th, by Robin J. Cooper, the son 
of Col. Duncan B. Cooper. Mr. Car- 
mack was returning to his home from his 
office and was not far from the State 
Capitol when he lost his life. He was 
greeting a lady when Colonel Cooper and 
his son approached him. The testimony 
of eye-witnesses tends to show that 
young Cooper attacked Mr. Carmack and 
fired the first shot. The ex-Senator also 
fired and yeung Cooper has a bullet 
wound in his shoulder. Three bullets 
were found in Mr. Carmack’s body. 


Ex-Senator Carmack 
Killed in a Street Duel 


Colonel Cooper’s pistol was not dis- 


charged. Mr. Carmack was the editor 
of the Nashville Tennesseean, and at the 
recent primary contest for the nomination 
for Governor he was defeated by Gov- 
ernor Patterson. He had stood for State 
wide prohibition, and Colonel Cooper 
had been the leader of the forces arrayed 
against him. Mr. Carmack had a sharp 
pen, and he had recently annoyed Colonel 
Cooper by editorial articles ridiculing his 
political work. There came to his office 
warnings that if he should continue these 
attacks, Colonel Cooper would shoot him 
on sight. Because of these warnings, Mr. 
Carmack was induced to carry a pistol. 
Another editorial article offensive to 
Colonel Cooper was published on the 
morning of the gth, and in the afternoon 
the editor was killed. The two Coopers 
have been indicted, and with them John 
D. Sharpe, formerly sheriff of the county, 
who is charged with having been an ac- 
cessory. The crime has caused much ex- 
citement in Tennessee. Thousands of 
people attended the funeral of Mr. Car- 
mack, in Columbia; on the 11th, and on 
Sunday there were memorial services in 
all the cities of the State. 
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At the national election 
ue in Cuba on the 14th, a 

majority of about 60,000 
was given to General José Miguel 
Gomez and Alfredo Zayas, candidates of 
the Liberal party for President and Vice- 
President. In opposition the Conserva- 
tive party had nominated General Mario 
Menocal and Dr. Rafael Montoro. Some 
time ago the two factions of the Liberal 
party (the Miguelistas and the Zayistas) 
united, and ex-Senator Zayas was placed 
on the ticket with General Gomez. The 
latter (formerly Governor of Santa 
Clara Province) was nominated in May, 
1905, for President, by the National 
Liberals. He withdrew, alleging that be- 
cause of the interference of the Palma 
Government and the United States there 
could not be a fair election. After the 
ensuing election there was an uprising 
which caused intervention by the United 
States. Last week’s election was an 
orderly and peaceful one. Rural Guards 
were on duty at places where there were 
no police, but their services were not 
needed. On the night of the 14th Gov- 
ernor Magoon said: 

“T cannot express too highly my appreciation 

of the enthusiasm and perfect regard for or- 
der with which the Cuban people have con- 
ducted this most important contest. I am ab- 
solutely certain that they will loyally abide by 
the result, establishing to my complete satis- 
faction their fitness to be intrusted with the 
government of the republic.” 
He also sent telegrams to all the pro- 
vincial Governors, congratulating them 
and the people upon “the excellent man- 
ner” in which the elections had been 
conducted, and adding: 

“You have demonstrated to the world that 
the Cuban people can hold honest elections and 
abide by the result. .This is a great day for 
Cuba, because you have won a victory for the 


future prosperity and happiness of your coun- 
try. 


General Menocal, the defeated candidate, 


‘says the Conservative party will loyally 


support the new Government because it 
is the choice of the Cuban people. It was 
decided some time ago that the United 
States forces should be withdrawn on 
January 28th next, the anniversary of 
the birth of José Marti, the Cuban pa- 
triot———At the recent election in Porto 
Rico, the Unionist party was successful 
everywhere, and the Republicans will 
have no representative in the House of 
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Delegates. The Unionists advocated in- 
dependence for the island. 


as 


The week has been given 
to what is likely to prove 
a peaceful revolution in 
Germany, by which the autocracy of 
the Emperor in directing foreign affairs 
will be curbed, and he required to submit 
to a constitutional control, and the re- 
sponsibility of the Chancellor and Cabinet 
to the Reichstag instead of to the Em- 
peror. The indignation of the German 
people and press of all parties at the in- 
terview in The Telegraph culminated in 
two days of debate in the Reichstag on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week. 
Chancellor Von Buelow had consented to 
listen and reply on Wednesday to inter- 
pellations from representatives of the 
various parties. The Chancellor had pre- 
viously given his- resignation to the Em- 
peror and it had been refused. He was 
very unwilling to remain in office, but felt 
it his duty to take the responsibility for 
the Emperor’s blunder, as he had failed 
to see the text of the interview when it 
had been sent to him. It is not known 
what he said to the Emperor, but he must 
have spoken with some frankness. At 
the session of the Reichstag all the speak- 
ers were agreed in condemning the Em- 
peror, and declaring that he must be re- 
quired to restrain his meddling with for- 
eign affairs, and Paul Singer, the Social- 
ist leader, declared that he ought to be 
tried for treason, and this was received 
with cheers by the Radical groups. 
Meanwhile neither on this nor the suc- 
ceeding day was any one called to order 
for his severe language, and the Chan- 
cellor sat with head bowed as if he were 
accepting a humiliating rebuke for him- 
self and the Emperor. At last, after the 
interpellations, he rose and spoke but 
twenty minutes and with the greatest de- 
liberation, saying he must weigh every 
word. He said he believed if each point 
of the interview were known as the 
Kaiser had said it the whole interview 
would not have caused the sensation it 
had. The statement that a plan of end- 
ing the campaign against the Boers had 
been worked out by the Kaiser and sub- 
mitted to the General Staff of the War 
Office was correct. But only purely aca- 


Germany and 
Its Kaiser 
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GRAND DUKE ALEXIS (UNCLE OF THE CZAR), 
who died last week. He visited this country in 1871. 
Photograph copyrighted by Brady, Washington, 1871. 


demic axioms concerning the war in gen- 
eral were sent to Queen Victoria private- 
ly, and they had no influence on the con- 
duct or issue of the war. He de- 
clared next, in the name of the whole 
House and the German people, that he 
desired only peaceable and friendly rela- 
tions with England, and he rejoiced that 
all the speakers to the interpellations had 
spoken in this sense. He denied that 
Germany had any aggressive intentions. 
He denied also that the German fleet was 
aimed at any vital interests of England. 
He then uttered the most important pass- 
age in the speech, as follows: 

“The discovery that the publication of the 
interview had not had the intended effect in 
England and had caused deep anxiety in Ger- 
many will, I feel persuaded, lead the Kaiser to 
observe in the future that reserve in his con- 
versations which is necessary for a consistent 
imperial policy and the authority of the crown. 
Were it not so neither I nor my successors 
could accept responsibility therefor.” 

This statement was taken to be a virtual 
promise by the Kaiser to the Reichstag, 
and as such was warmly welcomed. He 


closed by saying that the withdrawal of 
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his resignation was one of the most diffi- 
cult and painful moments of his political 
life. On the second day the criticisms 
continued. The Kaiser’s injurious im- 
pulsiveness was the theme of all the 
speakers of every party. Additional 
themes were the Kaiser’s personal rule 
and the Chancellor’s failure to reply to 
some of the points raised in the interpel- 
lations. They complained that the Em- 
peror’s advisers had not dared to tell him 
the truth. There were expressions of 
dissatisfaction that the Chamber had no 
definite assurance that the Emperor 
would be restrained in future, only the 
hope that he might restrain himself. 
Among the criticisms was that of the ac- 
tion of the Emperor in objecting to Am- 
bassador Hill because he was not rich. 
During all this debate the Chancellor sat 
unmoved and said not a word in defense 
of the Emperor or of himself. A propo- 
sition was made to send an address to the 
Emperor calling attention to the danger 
of his personal intervention in foreign 
politics, but this was voted down. The 
Acting Foreign Secretary tried to defend 
the Foreign Office, declaring that it was 
overworked, but his defense of it was re- 
ceived with shouts of derision. A full 
stenographic report was sent to the Em- 
peror, who was blamed for being far off 
watching Count Zeppelin’s flights and 
hunting. 
& 


Following the debate in the 
Reichstag the German 
press supported the criti- 
cisms and complained that it had secured 
no guarantee that the Kaiser’s personal 
régime should cease. It is believed that 
there is a decided coolness between the 
Kaiser and Chancellor Von Buelow, and 
that he will not remain long in office. 
His wife is Italian, and he has purchased 
an Italian residence and wishes to retire 
to it and rest. It is doubted if he con- 
ferred with the Emperor before speak- 
ing in the Reichstag. He seems to have 
waited for the Emperor’s anger to cool 
before going to report and consult with 
him early this week, when it will be set- 
tled whether he will remain in office, and 
whether the Emperor will give any guar- 
antee. On Friday representatives both 
of the Center and of the Social Demo- 
crats introduced motions for improved 


The German 
Feeling 
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relations. That of the Center asked the 
Federal Government to lay before the 
Reichstag a bill definitely defining the 
responsibility of the Chancellor, together 
with provisions to make that definition 
effectual. The motion introduced by the 
Social Democrats is in the form of a bill 
providing that the Chancellor shall be re- 
sponsible for all the acts and omissions 
of the Kaiser. There is the important 
addition that the Chancellor must resign 
whenever the Reichstag so demands. 
Meanwhile the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Bundesrath, or Federal Coun- 
cil of the Empire, has met in extraordin- 
ary and unusual session, called by 
Bavaria, whose Prince Regent, Luitpold, 
is said to be greatly exasperated by the 
Emperor’s excursions into foreign poli- 
tics. This committee consists of five 
members, who are the Premiers of Prus- 
sia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg and 
Baden, and has not before met for years. 
Von Buelow presented to them the facts 
in the case, and it is reported that when 
he sees the Emperor he will set forth the 
feeling of the country as follows: 

“First, that the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Bundesrath, or Federal Council, is firm 
in the opinion formulated at the meeting held 
yesterday that it would be wiser for the Em- 
peror not to express views affecting the rela- 
tions of the empire with other countries ex- 
cept through his responsible ministers. This 
expression derives weight from the -fact that 
the Governments of Bavaria Wurtemberg and 
Saxony were represented on the committee. 

‘Second, that the entire Reichstag assented to 
the declarations made by the speakers on Tuges- 
day that the Emperor had exceeded his con- 
stitutional prerogatives in private discussion 
with foreigners concerning Germany’s attitude 
on controverted questions. 

“Third, that the feeling of the people at large 
on this matter was accurately indicated by the 
press of the country.” 

On the result of the interview between 
the Emperor and Von Buelow much de- 
pends for Germany and for the Emperor 
himself. He is said to have been greatly 
enraged that the Chancellor did not de- 
fend him on the second day; but he had 
consulted with his colleagues and was ad- 
vised not to do so, but to remain satisfied 
with what he had said on the first day. 
Much depends on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the Federal Council. The 
authorities of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtem- 
burg and Baden are sternly opposed to 
the Emperor’s autocratic Prussian policy, 
and had already determined to curb, if 
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possible, the Kaiser’s activities, and their 
powers in this direction are considerable. 
It is their intention especially to insist 
that the Emperor shall no longer dictate 
the foreign. policy of the empire. They 
may succeed in accomplishing this with- 
out going so far as demanding a change 
in the constitution. It simply needs that 
the Reichstag should assume authority 
and the change might be made with no 
formal change, just as in Great Britain 
the Parliament curbed the King. Mean- 
while there are published in Holland ex- 
tracts from the memoirs of an unnamed 
diplomat who declares that during the 
Russo-Japanese War the Emperor Wil- 
liam wrote to Queen Wilhelmina threat- 
ening to occupy the Dutch ports unless 
Holland should immediately put herself 
in a state of defense against Great Brit- 
ain, another case of extraordinary indis- 
cretion. The American Ambassador 
at Berlin has moved from the flat which 
he at first occupied and has taken a large 
square mansion on the Thiergarten, 
where it will be proper for the Emperor 
to visit him. 
ed 


Premier Asquith ap- 
In Great Britain pears greatly to have 

pleased the British pub- 
lic by his address at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet, in which he prophesied peace, 
declared that people should not speak of 
isolation or rivalries of the Powers, that 
the German flurry and the storms that 
had threatened Europe would probably 
pass without danger, and then turned to 
the maintenance of British supremacy at 
sea. He declared that it was the duty of 
Great Britain toemaintain the standard of 
naval strength which would give her that 
of any two other Powers combined, with 
10 per cent. margin. He did not limit 
to European navies, and it is remarked 
that this would mean a strength superior 
to that of Germany and the United States 
combined. Under this rule eight im- 
proved Dreadnoughts are now being laid 
down, and the additional expense for the 
navy above former appropriations will be 
twenty-five or thirty million dollars an- 
nually. John Henniker Heaton, the 
distinguished advocate of cheap postage, 
has launched a campaign for a 2-cent-a- 
word international cable rate. He de- 
clares that the cable companies ought 


‘and 
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to be bought out by the public, 
that they are keeping the 
rates unreasonably high, and could do 
twelve times as much business as, they 
do, and they unscrupulously keep the ca- 
bles idle most of the time. In a letter to 
the London Times, which, with quota- 
tions from correspondents of his, fills a 
whole page, he says: 

“What I propose to do is to secure for my 
countrymen the cheapest possible electrical 
communication with all parts of the world. 
The cables of the world are nowin the hands 
of monopolists or cable rings. We ask that 
they be bought up at the market price by the 
governments of the civilized world. The cable 
companies have lamentably failed to fulfil their 
high mission. They keep the majority of the 
cables to America idle in order to maintain 
the shilling rate.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Heaton intimates that 
the first step toward reform will be to 
call a conference of postmasters-general 
for the establishment of a 2-cent-a-word 
rate thruout Europe. The London 
suffragets are provoking the main bodies 
of women devoted to suffrage, who are 
called the suffragists, as against the suf- 
fragets. The suffragets made a great 
disturbance on Thursday at a meeting in 
the City Temple, now the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell’s church, at a meeting to sup- 
port the separation of Church and State, 
at which Mr. Birrell, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, was to speak. It seems that 
the suffragets are agreed to break up any 
meeting at which any of the members of 
the Cabinet are billed to speak. With 
Mr. Birrell’s first words a woman began 
screaming for “Votes for Women!” She 
was immediately put out. Then another 
and another interrupted, until thirteen 
women and three men, one after another, 
had been ejected, and Mr. Birrell’s speech 
was quite ruined. In some cases the 
women fought with all their might. Mr. 
Campbell declared that Mr. Birrell was 
in sympathy with the cause and begged 
for quiet, but it did no good. At a meet- 
ing of the London Suffrage Society the 
militant members who tried to capture 
the organization were completely out- 
voted and only those favoring constitu- 
tional methods were elected. The Na- 
tional Union of Woman Suffrage Socie- 
ties, in an appeal addressed to every 
member of Parliament for support at the 
next session, states that it strongly ob- 
jects to the methods, the disturbance, the 
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THE LADIES OF THE IMPERIAL CHINESE COURT. 
The Dowager Empress, who died last week, is in the center, and the present Dowager Empress next on the right. 


protest and advertisement in the press by 
the noisy wing. . 


st 


It is now offi- 
cially declared 
that the feeble 
Emperor of China is dead. He was at 
first on his accession captured by the 
liberal wing in China, but was imme- 
diately silenced and really confined by 
the Empress Dowager, who took the rule 
and left him to his mechanical toys, par- 
ticularly to taking apart and putting to- 
gether of a great variety of clocks. Dur- 
ing his sickness he has refused foreign 
medical aid. On the next day the Em- 
press Dowager died. Announcement has 
been made that the successor to the im- 
perial throne is. Pu-wei, a very young 
child of Prince Chun, who is made 
Regent of the Empire. Prince Chun is a 
brother of the late Emperor, and in 1891 
visited Germany as special commissioner 
of the throne to atone for the murder of 
the German Minister at the time of the 
Boxer risings. The death of the Em- 
press Dowager, Tsi An, is ascribed to 
collapse and anxiety over the death of the 
Emperor. There had been some talk of 


Emperor and Empress 
Dowager of China 


foul play, but no evidence of it. All is 
quiet, and Japan has given notice that 
she will maintain absolute quiet in the 
crisis, and act only in agreement with 
the Powers. Judge L. E. Wilfley, 
Judge of the United States Extraterri- 
torial Court at Shanghai, against whom 
charges were made which were dismissed 
as unfounded when brought before the 
Senate, brought suit in the British court 
for libel against the China Gazette. It 
attracted great attention and was decided 
by a verdict of guilty, and the editor was 
sentenced to two months, imprisonment. 


& 


Lieutenant-General Fred- 
erick W. Kitchener, 
brother of the com- 
mander in chief in India, has been made 
Governor of Bermuda. Wilbur 
Wright has been making further success- 
ful flights in France, and has discarded 
his machine for starting, and now rises 
from the ground. He has won the prize 
for the first one making a high flight. 
——Mr. Fisher, a Radical labor leader, 
has been chosen as Premier in Australia, 
defeating the Premier, Alfred Deakin, in 
a division in the Australian Parliament. 


Various Items 





“Ainsworth Rand Spofford: 
A Librarian Past 


BY HERBERT PUTNAM 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 


HIS number of THe INDEPENDENT 
T is concerned particularly with the 
books of the day, and thus with 

the contemporary traits of which they are 
the reflection. It may be wholesome to 
contrast an expression of the past. Such 


an expression one may find in an ancient 


edifice, but also in books, and here and 
there personified in some individual, who 
remains to us as a relic of an earlier time, 
a memorial of different ways. It is of 
such a one that I offer these partial notes. 

“To those who visited the old Library 
of Congress at the Capitol (and during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
they numbered thousands) he will al- 
ways be associated with it—a long, lean 





*Born at Gilmanton, N. H., September 12th, 1825; 
died at Holderness, N. H., August 11th, 1908, in his 
eighty-third year of age and forty-eighth of Govern- 
ment service. Prepared under private tutors and at 
Williston Seminary for the course at Amherst College, 
but prevented from this by threatened weakness of eyes 
and lungs. (An honorary LL.D. of Amherst in 1882.) 
Removing at nineteen to Cincinnati, where he ~ the 
succeeding fifteen years (1845-1860) as clerk in a 
bookstore, as bookseller and publisher, and (from 
1859) as associate editor of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial. Despatched by this to report the battle of 
Bull Run, he was, on his return through Washington, 
offered, and accepted, a position as first assistant in 
the Library of Congress. In 1864 appointed, by 
President Lincoln, librarian-in-chief. n 1897, on 
the removal of the library to the new building, re- 
signing this to become chief assistant librarian, in 
which office he continued until his death. 

(In 1861 the collections of the library numbered 
63,000 items; in 1897, 1,006,055 items; in 1908, 1,534,- 
346 books and pamphlets and (circa) 900,000 miscel- 
laneous items. rom 1870 it was also the Copyright 
Office. The entries for copyright from 1870 to 1897 
numbered 1,200,000.) 

One of the founders of the Literary Society of Cin- 
cinnati—an organization still flourishing. A member 
of the leading learned societies at Washington. Edi- 
tor of voluminous reference books and compilations 
and a constant contributor to cyclopedias and reviews. 

At his death, and for years preceding, the Dean of 
American Librarians. 


figure, in scrupulous frock, erect at a 
standing desk, and intent upon its lit- 
tered burden, while the masses of mate- 
rial surged incoherently about him. 
From time to time—an inquiry interrupt- 
ing—a swift, decisive turn, an agile 
stride, a nervous burrow in some appar- 
ently futile heap, and a return triumph- 
ant, yet staidly triumphant, with the re- 
quired volume. Then again absorption: 
in Other volumes already subjugated, in 
auction catalogues, in copyright certifi- 
cates, in correspondence (invariably auto- 
graph), in notes for editorial use, in the 
countless minutiz of insistent, direct, un- 
delegated labor. A figure of absorption 
and of labor, consonant with the collec- 
tions as they then existed: quaint indeed 
in mode and expression, yet efficient ; im- 
mersed in the trivial, yet himself by no 
means trivial, imparting to it the dignity 
that comes of intense seriousness and 
complete sincerity. Grave in the task of 
infinite detail upon a mass of infinite di- 
mension; grave, but never dour. Cheer- 
ful rather, even buoyant. Disdaining the 
frivolous as a waste of time; yet appreci- 
ating humor, and even responsive to ac- 
credited jest: altho the response might 
concede no more than an “It pleases you 
to be facetious!” A lover of Nature, too, 
as booklovers often are: and pursuing 
her on occasions with deep breath and 
long stride. Granting himself, neverthe- 
less, few vacations, and generally ignor- 
ing even the “annual leave” so scrupu- 
lously observed by most Government em- 
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ployees. Glorying, rather, in the assidu- 
ity which his hardy, if attenuated, frame 
permitted : for the weakness of the lungs 
survived only in a mechanical cough, and 
the weakness of the eyes was remedied 
so completely that in his eighty-second 
year he resisted a prescription for glasses 
as premature and derogatory. A circu- 
lation free and abundant; the palate of a 
child ; and a digestion unafraid. 

Few knew him in all these phases or 
fully understood him in any; yet many 
saw him in the one hour of recreation 
that he allowed himself out of the twenty- 
four: on horseback, ambling thru the 
streets of Washington or over neighbor- 
ing roads—the tails of the still tenacious 
frock flapping behind him, untethered 
trousers rising toward the knee, an um- 
brella, if the sun beat hot, in his rein 
hand, and possibly an auction catalog 
in the other—unless, indeed, History (in 
his friend Bancroft) supplied him live- 
lier companionship and converse. 

I have said “ambled” ; but this is not the 
word if it imply a slow jog, for his tem- 
perament, patience itself in matters of la- 


bor, became impatience itself in modes of 


motion. Especially did this show when 
during the heated spells he substituted a 
carryall for the saddle—urging the horse 
with whip and slapping rein in the one 
hand, the invariable catalog still in the 
other. No-mere jog for him, but a smart 
trot, always verging on a canter, and 
without abatement for curve or corner. 
Then indeed would the passerby marvel, 
and the passenger (I write from experi- 
ence) grip the seat and thank his stars 
that there is a special Providence for the 
confiding and the reckless.. Once a too 
narrow yet customary “shave” of a lamp- 
post ripped off the top of the carry- 
all; but as a whole the temerity went un- 
scathed. 

The rides continued long after Dr. 
Bancroft had ceased to companion them, 
and, indeed, till after Dr. Spofford’s 
eightieth year. If they were discontinued 
then it was not from failing zest, but 
from impaired ability. For one day, 
while standing as usual at the center desk 
in the great rotunda, which now took 
the place of his narrow upright at the 
Capitol, intent as usual upon an accu- 
mulated mass before him, the sustaining 
muscles of his left side suddenly gave 
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way, and he crumbled to the floor. He 
was lifted—laughing and expostulating 
—protesting also that it was “nothing”— 
yes, that he would go home, but would 
certainly “be back again in a day or two.” 
He was—in six weeks; but with his left 
arm fastened inert across his chest, and 
his left leg faltering. 

But not his courage, nor his zeal, his 
enthusiasm, or his industry. The nervous 
vigor, before expressed in all his mem- 
bers, became now concentrated in his 
right hand. With this alone to take the 
instructions of his eager mind, he con- 
tinued, tho no longer erect or in public 
view, to pursue elusive titles thru trade 
catalogs and bibliographies and trays of 
cards—managing even folios with dex- 
terity and uncdmplaining patience. An 
old man now for the first time; but 
resisting doughtily the inabilities as he 
resisted the insignia of old age; and 
ever, and until the last inability of all, the 
simple, arduous servant of his office and 
his duty. 

His life was for the most part concen- 
trated upon a single interest, yet it 
touched many men and women having 
varied interests. It was not, in compari- 
son with some others, a life extensive in 
its own movement or experience. Its 
geographical compass was indeed very 
limited—a boyhood past, as other boy- 
hoods pass, in a small New England 
town, a brief period of youth in the chief 
city of New England, a few years of 
early manhood in a city of the Middle 
West, and the entire remainder at the 
national capital. It was deprived, thru 
ill health, of the maturing influences and 
the invigorating associations afforded by 


-a college career. It was not, on the other 


hand, in the ordinary sense a life of af- 
fairs. Its vocation, except for brief trials 
in business and in journalism, was a sin- 
gle one; the material of this not men, but 
books; its concern not achievement, but 
the record of achievement ; its main pur- 
pose not to produce or to express, but to 
aid others in producing or expressing: 
for such is the vocation of the librarian. 

But such a life is not thus merely in- 
tensive, still less is it narrow or merely 
local. A life among books is a life of 
manifold and matchless experiences—tho 
they stop with yesterday. In a sense in- 
deed it is not even geographically limited. 
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‘Ah, master, master,” says the ex-sailor 
host in “Joseph Andrews,” “if you had 
traveled as far as I have, and conversed 
with the many nations where I have 
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by different cities or countries is travel- 

. = i] ‘ 

ing? ell li 

‘Celum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
currunt.’ 


DR. SPOFFORD IN THE (OLD) LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


, 


traded!” “Master of mine,” retorts the 
parson, “perhaps I have traveled a great 
deal farther than you without the assist- 
ance of a ship. Do you imagine sailing 


I can go farther in an afternoon than you 
in a twelvemonth. What, I suppose you 
have seen the Pillars of Hercules, and 
perhaps the walls of Carthage. Nay, you 
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have heard Scylla and seen Charybdis. 
You have entered the closet where 
Archimedes was found at the taking of 
Syracuse. I suppose you have sailed 
among the Cyclades, and passed the fa- 
mous straits which take their name from 
the unfortunate Helle; you 


have passed the very spot, I conceive, 
where Dedalus fell into that sea ; 

you have traversed the Euxine 

I make no doubt—nay, you may have 
been on the banks of the Caspian, and 
‘called at Colchis to see if there is ever 
another Golden fleece.” 

“Not I truly, master,” answers the 
host; “I never touched at any of these 
places.” 

“But J have been at all these,” contin- 
ues Adams. “Nay, since thou 
art so dull to misunderstand me still 

I will inform thee the traveling I 
mean is in books, the only way of travel- 
ing by which any knowledge is to be ac- 
quired.” 

So Dr. Spofford, persistent resident of 
Washington, visiting Europe only once 
and for a brief few weeks until his sev- 
enty-fifth year, was day by day thruout 
his career a busy and ardent traveler in 


every quarter of the globe, as he was also 
an enthusiastic comrade of the choice 


spirits of all time. On occasions, as in 
his “Book for All Readers,” he would de- 
scribe these travels and these majestic 
intimacies in terms which in another 
would have been pompous, but in him 
represented an actual and experienced 
exultation. To him the book was the 
thing ; Homer, Dante, Milton and Shake- 
speare active associates; the past of in- 
finite interest, the dicta of the poets and 
sages enduringly fresh. That to him 
they could never be trite, the walls and 
ceilings of this building bear ample wit- 
ness. 

As a journalist he must of course have 
had to deal with the motives and move- 
ments of his time. And the pamphlet, 
remarkable for his years, which in 1851 
he put forth in appeal to the Higher Law 
against a law of Congress, is evidence 
of not merely a vigorous but a fiery in- 
terest in a burning question of the mo- 
ment, as it is also of that rotund style, 
from which he never lapsed even in cor- 
respondence. But with his entrance 
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upon librarianship he put away the 
merely contemporary, and from that 
moment no one could find him partisan 
upon a current issue, nor, except after 
insistent effort, could discover his opinion 
upon it. 

His indifference to such would have 
sufficiently accounted for that abstraction 
of manner which became characteristic. 
and was so often misconstrued—except 
that he has himself furnished us a differ- 
ent explanation. It was his recipe against 
bores. He writes: 


“The bore is commonly one who, having little 
or nothing to do, inflicts himself upon the busy 
persons of his acquaintance, and especially 
upon the ones whom he credits with knowing 
the most—to wit, the librarians. Receive him 
courteously, but keep on steadily at the work 
you are doing when he enters. If you are skil- 
ful, you can easily do two things at once: for 
example, answer your idler friend or your bore, 
and revise title cards, or mark a catalog, or 
collate a book, or look up a quotation, or-write 
a letter, at the same time. Never lose your 
good humor, never say that your time is valu- 
able, or that you are very busy; never hint at 
his going away, but never quit your work: an- 
swer questions cheerfully, and keep on, allow- 
ing nothing to take your eyes off your business. 
By and by he will take the hint, if not wholly 
pachydermatous, and go away of his own ac- 
cord. By pursuing this course I have saved 
infinite time, and got rid of infinite bores, by 
one and the same process.” 

According to his own testimony his 
abstraction of manner was thus on occa- 
sions a deliberate and cultivated one. But 
its habitual cause was absorption else- 
where. As the years advanced this ab- 
sorption grew. In his latter days it 
seemed at times to draw him completely 
from us, while sitting in our midst. We 
could more than forgive him; he was in 
better company ! 

A soul aloof, in a world ideal—the 
world of books. To him it was only 
“the thoughts and the facts that are garnered 
up in books [that] are endowed with a life 
that is perennial. Men may die, and legislators 
may perish, and librarians are mortal: but li- 
braries and literature are immortal. Even tho 
the ever-gnawing tooth of time should one day 
undermine this beautiful structure, and _ its 
granite walls should crumble to decay—yet 
thru the ever-living power of the magic art of 
printing, books will survive, and the thoughts 
of the mind will far outlast towers of granite, 
and monuments of marble.” ; 

So, in a latter year, he spoke at Con- 
cord. And what he felt of the structure 
and its contents there he lived here. The 
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physique about him was of small concern 
—the mere apparatus of life, even con- 
temptible. Why apparatus, when the 
contact could be immediate? Why sys- 
tem, when the motive was pure? Hence 
his complacency—quite incorrigible—in 
disorder about him; a complacency as 
delightful to me personally as it was, at 
times, perplexing officially. He had, in 
fact, an order always in view; but it was 
an ultimate and ideal order, not a present 
and adjacent one. The things about him 
were merely things—external, temporal ; 
he was engaged with the truths and 
beauties that are inner and eternal. 

In matters of mere business, indiffer- 
ence to conventional order entails dis- 
aster ; and it did with him. But never to 
a doubt of his unselfishness, of his hon- 
esty of purpose, or of his profound per- 
sonal integrity. 

His own contributions to literature, 
apart from reviews and the “Book for 
All Readers” (1904), were chiefly com- 
pilations: The ‘‘American Almanac” dur- 
ing a series of years (1878-89); “A 
Manual of Parliamentary Rules” (1884) ; 
the “Library of Choice Literature,” ten 
volumes (1881-88) ; the “Library of Wit 
and Humor,” five volumes (1884); the 
“Library of Historic Characters and 
Famous Events,” ten volumes, (1894- 
1905); these latter, subscription books 
of the type with which our country has 
been flooded ‘during the past quarter cen- 
tury, and not necessarily to its disad- 
vantage, in spite of the contempt in which 
they are held by the connoisseur, who 
(disdains literature in fragments, tho ap- 
proving “bits” of nature, and of art, and 
of human society, when the whole is be- 
yond one’s reach. But as a member of 
three societies in Washington—the Lite- 
rary, the Historical and the Anthropo- 
logical—Dr. Spofford was a contributor 
of historical, of descriptive and of critical 
papers, which were always notable for 
their fullness of detail, their vigor, and 
their admirably measured, if somewhat 
formal, style. No one can remember him 
dull on such occasions, nor could any 
utterance of his be trite which came from 
a personality so convincing. One of his 
latest such contributions was to the His- 
torical Society, in his last and crippled 
year. And no member of the Literary 
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will forget the latest of all, at a meeting 
only a few months before his death, 
when, with eloquent indignation and a 
wealth of resource, he delivered. Shake- 
speare from those who would dispossess 
him in favor of Bacon or some other. 
His literary taste, if conventional, was 
exact in its perspective. When, however, 
the matter was not of a choice of litera- 
ture, but of books, he became the 
antiquarian. Not the future, but the past 
of a book interested him. And the values 
of the past were equal. He had indeed 
a dominant ambition for the Library—to 
see it rich in “Americana.” He could 
not bear the thought that precious orig- 
inal imprints should be lacking in it, tho 
found in the Lenox or the Carter Brown. 
It was no consolation to him that we had 
the text itself in some other form, even 
in facsimile; and he was obviously an- 
guished when we decided against -the ex- 
penditure for some such imprint, because 
we had to decide in favor of some text 
in itself indispensable to research. Yet 
his enthusiasm would seem just as keen 
for some item of an interest purely par- 
ticular and in no sense bibliographic, but 


(as his ardent blue pencil would proclaim 
against it) “long sought.” 

If, however, his sense of values seemed 
to lack proportion, it was explicable in 
as it was cultivated by the method 
which for nearly forty years he had fol- 
lowed in the development of the collec- 


tions. There are two methods practi- 
cable; one is by systematic selection in 
accordance with a scheme of organic 
development ; the other is by the imme- 
diate acquisition of any proffered items 
within the general field. The former en- 
sures a collection at each stage symmet- 
rical. The latter does not; which is not 
to say that it may not result in such a 
collection if pursued far enough. 

Under certain conditions it may seem 
the only method. It seemed so in the old 
Library during the period when, with an 
unlimited field, it had but meager pur- 
chasing funds. Then the only course 
seemed to be to buy here and there, 
chiefly from auction catalogs, indi- 
vidual items as such. Had the other 
method—that of systematic selection— 
heen followed, the collection would 
doubtless at the time of its transfer have 
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been more nearly organic, but it would 
have missed for years and perhaps per- 
manently many an item of extraordinary 
interest, which the course pursued se- 
cured to it—secured thru Dr. Spofford’s 
prodigious industry in scanning cata- 
logs and the unwilling frugality with 
which he shaped his bids; this very fru- 
gality, by eluding the vigilance of com- 
petitors, often proving the finest craft and 
the salvation of the item. 

The subjective effect of this method is 
the habit of regarding any lacking item 
offered as of the most urgent importance. 
Its relation to the subject matter, or to 
any theoretic scheme, is lost sight of in 
its relation to the market. It becomes an 
“occasion,” to be coveted and seized for 
its own sake. 

The enlarged duties and resources of 
the Library have brought to us different 
and perhaps more scientific criteria of 
selection. If, however, in contrast to 
these, Dr. Spofford’s habitual ones 
seemed somewhat whimsical in their em- 
phasis, I always called halt to any dis- 
respect by the reflection that it was pre- 
cisely such that had formed great and 
efficient collections all over the world; 
and had indeed brought into the Library 
of Congress itself material of a value in- 
credible in proportion to the outlay; by 
the observation also that many an item 
in such a collection, at its acquisition 
apparently trivial and for long years dor- 
mant, is by some unexpected occasion 
awakened to sudden life and utility. 

The press notices concerning him have 
unformly dwelt upon the marvels of his 
memory. In reading them one might be 
reading the record of a Magliabecchi. It 
was indeed, of all librarians, Maglia- 
becchi whom, in this respect and some 
others, he perhaps most nearly resembled, 
except that he would not, I think, have 
been willing to claim the learning that 
tradition ascribes to the famous Italian. 
It was the books that he knew; not, ex- 
cept in certain fields, the subject matters. 
He was not, for instance, a classical 
scholar nor a thoro linguist. He had not, 
on the other hand, special knowledge of 
nor interest in any branch of science or 
the arts. He was indeed reader rather 
than scholar. But he was a notable proof 
of what may be accomplished by the mere 
reader, intent, absorbed, with a definite 
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purpose and an indefinite capacity. 
Genius may, as claimed, be the habit of 
infinite pains; with him, in reading, it 
was the habit of absolute attention. The 
memory of the thing read followed as of 
course. So he himself explained it. 

The extent and precision of his own 
were unexampled among American libra- 
rians. They were impressive, brilliant. 
Combining with the wonderfully respon- 
sive agility of his mind, the service that 
they enabled him to render during the 
half century when, but for them, the 
library was a chaos, was an indispensable 
service which gave life to the collections 
and ensured their future. It is doubtless 
by it that the public will chiefly remem- 
ber him. 

It was due to it, also, combined with 
his indomitable industry and his equally 
indomitable optimism, that the collections 
signified what they did when they were 
moved over from the Capitol. For only 
those qualities could have enabled him, 
without complete catalogs, without proper 
bibliographic apparatus, with an inade- 
quate staff and a but trivial purchasing 
fund (which never exceeded $10,000 a 
year) ; only those qualities, I say, could 
have enabled him to gather into the col- 
lections the. mass of invaluable material 
which they then represented. 

But to us, his associates, it was not his 
memory, but certain traits, which signi- 
fied; the former was a phenomenon of 
curious interest, the latter were qualities 
personally affecting. I need only name 
them : his ardor, his devotion, his patience, 
his steady fortitude, his essential sweet- 
ness, his fundamental simplicity. The 
severe trial of these in his latter years 
left them undiminished. They continued 
even thru the closing months, when activ- 
ity must have meant effort, and effort, 
pain. Never once within my remem- 
brance did he utter an expression that 
rendered our recent tasks more difficult, 
altho the purpose of these must have 
been to him in many respects indifferent, 
and altho they necessarily involved some 
temporary neglect of considerations as to 
the development of the collections which 
he held sacred. 

To give over to another the accus- 
tomed reins of authority is at no time 
easy; to give them over at the moment 
when the institution is emerging from a 
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pinched and narrow to a spacious and 
glorious life; from the life which has 
been a struggle to the opportunities for 
which one has struggled; to give them 
over then, and with them the prestige and 
the privilege of the office; such a surren- 
der is hard indeed. The man who, like 
Dr. Spofford, can make it without a mur- 
mur, before or after, is of incredible 
rarity. The man of his years who, hav- 
ing for two generations been chief execu- 
tive, cannot merely subordinate, but en- 
dear himself to his successor, and never 
waver in fidelity to the institution nor in 
enthusiasm for its interests—such a man 
has achieved a feat beside which mere 
feats of memory are of trivial moment. 
With him, however, this was not a 
feat, but nature; the ordinary expression 
of a nature absolutely loyal, consistently 
unselfish, enduringly childlike. It will be 
a sad day for any profession when such 
a nature is referred to as merely “quaint,” 
as if an anachronism. Particularly will 
it be a sad day for our profession, with 
its present stress upon system and mech- 
anism. The age, indeed—our calculating 
age—requires these; the masses of mate- 
rial to be dealt with, the number and 
variety of needs to be met, the demand 
that they be met with promptness and 
precision: System and mechanism are 
now necessary auxiliaries, but they can- 
not be substitutes. And I, associated 
with them, under duty to promote them, 
shall not cease to be grateful for the nine 
years which have given me near contact 
with one who signified so much and so 
deeply without regard to them. To me, 
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indeed, Ainsworth Spofford was more 
than an individual ; he was an institution. 
And with him the continuity has been 
broken, an order has past, for which no 
“new order,” however efficient, can com- 
pensate. 

His thirty-six years in the old Library 
were an incessant and arduous struggle 
of lofty aims against adverse conditions. 
One may rejoice that the final decade 
brought to these aims at least, if not to 
himself personally, just fruition; the 
building which he had appealed, argued 
and prayed for, completed in ampli- 
tude and magnificence even beyond his 
dreams, provision ensured for the devel- 
opment of the collections in accordance 
with the theory upon which he had ever 
insisted—that the Library was not a 
merely legislative library, but the Na- 
tional Library of the United States—and 
himself, if no longer in chief control, at 
least free to devote himself to the incre- 
ment of them which had been his pride 
and his passion. That last decade was, I 
think, to him a period of cheerful con- 
tentment, as it was a period of still useful 
and active service. And if its close in- 
volved any struggle, it was a struggle 
with inabilities merely physical. In the 
“Ars Moriendi” the dying man is har- 
assed by five temptations: ‘“Unbelief, 
despair, impatience under suffering, vain- 
glory, avarice.” Fashion the converse of 
these and you have the spirits which, not 
as assailants, but as sustaining attendants, 
ensured serenity to Dr. Spofford’s closing 
days as they had buoyancy to his entire 
life. 


Wasarnecton, D. C. 


Have the United States Judges 
Adequate Salaries ? 


BY JOHN W. GRIGGS 


MemsBer Hacue Court, Ex-Atrorney-GeNnerAL oF THE UnitTEep States, Ex-Governor or New 
JERSEY. 


HERE are very strong reasons for 
answering this question in the 
negative. It is proposed in this 

article to suggest some of the considera- 
tions which should impel Congress to in- 


crease the compensation paid to the Fed- 
eral judges to a figure that is commen- 
surate with the dignity of the judicial 
office, the value of the services rendered, 
and with the importance of securing none 
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except those of the very highest character 
and legal ability for seats on the Federal 
_ bench, 

At the present time the annual salary 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States is $13,000, and that 
ot the eight Associate Justices is $12,500. 
The judges of the United States Circuit 
Courts are allowed a salary of $7,000 a 
year, and the judges of the United States 


District Courts a salary of $6,000 a year. . 


The members of the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
stand in a class by themselves. They 
compose the highest judicial tribunal in 
the world, and are vested with judicial 
power in excess of that accorded by any 
other country to its judiciary. Universal 
public sentiment demands that the mem- 
bers of this court should be men of the 
highest character, experience and capac- 
ity attainable, and such has always been 
the quality of the justices composing this 
great court. They are required by the 
conditions of their service to reside in 
Washington. In all social and official 
functions they rank next to the heads of 
the Government and to the representa- 
tives of foreign Powers. It is an inex- 
orable requirement of the present times 
that they should participate largely in the 
social functions of official life in Wash- 
ington. Not to do so would detract from 
the dignity of their position and impair 
in a measure the respect and importance 
with which they are regarded, both by the 
representatives of foreign governments 
and by our own people. 

There is a tradition that John Marshall, 
while Chief Justice, was accustomed in 
the early morning to take his market 
basket on his arm and go out afoot thru 
the streets of Washington to do the daily 
marketing for his household, carrying 
home his purchases in his basket. The 
difference in the whole style and method 
of domestic life in our capital city as it 
exists now and as it was in the days of 
Chief Justice Marshall is just as great as 
the present method of conducting the 
marketing of the household differs from 
the simple way in which the great Chief 
Justice made his -household purchases. 
To state the fact plainly, a salary of 
$12,500 is insufficient to maintain at 
Washington at the present day a house 
and family in a manner commensurate 
with the dignity and requirements of the 


judicial position, not to mention the other 
expenditures that are required from the 
head of a family in the way of educating 
children, making provision for the mar- 
riage of daughters, and laying aside a 
sum for the maintenance of dependent 
ones after the death of the family’s head. 
It may be the case, and it is the case, that 
gentlemen appointed to the Supreme 
Bench have families of young children 
needing to be maintained, educated and 
started in life. The. salary allowed by 
Congress is entirely insufficient to permit 
the usual expenditures for these purposes, 
and, as a matter of fact, for many years 
some of the justices have resorted to their 
private fortunes to supply the deficiency 
in their ordinary household expenditures 
and in the rgaintenance and education of 
their children. Those that have been 
without private fortunes have been com- 
pelled to economize and curtail expendi- 
tures in a manner that ought to be a 
cause of mortification to the people of the 
country. It is not edifying or compli- 
mentary to the good judgment and spirit 
of fairness on the part of our Federal 
legislators to see hard-worked justices 
compelled to eke out their salaries by 
lecturing in law schools, contributing to 
periodicals or delivering misgellaneous 
addresses before Chautauqua assemblies. 

The Lord Chancellor of Great Britain 
is paid an annual salary of $50,000; the 
Master of the Rolls, $30,000; the Justices 
of the King’s Bench and the Justices of 
Probate and Admiralty, $25,000 each. 
The United States are quite as able as is 
Great Britain to compensate justly the 
members of their judiciary. A salary of 
$25,000 a year to each of the Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court would 
not be in excess of the fair and just re- 
quirements of the position or beyond the 
measure of adequate compensation for 
services rendered. 

It is always the case when the question 
of salaries for the Federal judges is 
under consideration that one is met with 
comparisons between the judicial salaries 
and salaries paid to other officials, as well 
as to members of the courts of the vari- 
ous States. These comparisons are very 
often misleading, and in very few in- 
stances are they of any value as guides. 
There are elements entering into the 
problem with respect to the Federal 
judges which are absent in the case of 
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SALARIES OF UNITED STATES JUDGES 


State judges and of miscellaneous officers 
under the Federal Government, Judges 
of the United States courts have no fixed 
term ; they are appointed during good be- 
havior, which practically means for life. 
When a lawyer leaves his practice and 
goes upon the Federal bench it is ex- 
pected, and with propriety, that he will 
abandon all other means of livelihood, 
forswear engaging in business enter- 
prises, and devote himself exclusively to 
the duties of the judicial ‘office. In ac- 
cepting such a place the lawyer abandons 
all hope of the great emoluments of the 
bar, all opportunity for engaging in ordi- 
nary. business affairs, and, unless he has 
an accumulated fortune beforehand, must 
be contented to abandon all hope of ever 
acquiring one. On the other hand, al- 
most universally, State judges are elected 
or appointed for a fixed term. If they 
live in States having an elective judiciary, 
their tenure is subject to renomination 
and public approval at a subsequent elec- 
tion, so that acceptance of a judicial posi- 
tion in the States does not require an 
everlasting abandonment of the -practice 
of the legal profession. As a matter of 
fact, many State judges, after serving 
one or two terms upon the bench, resume 
the practice of law with an increased 
prestige and with a large earning capac- 
ity. All this is denied to the Federal 
judge. 

It is not just, therefore, to compare the 
salaries of United States Circuit and Dis- 
trict Court judges with the salaries of 
State judges in those of the Southern or 
Southwestern States, where the compen- 
sation of State judges is less than that al- 
lowed to members of the Federal bench. 
On the other hand, there is a contrast and 
comparison which is of some value in the 
discussion to be found in places like New 
York City, where the judges of the 
State Supreme Court receive $17,500 a 
year, and the judges of the United States 
Circuit Court but $7,000 a year. 

If a comparison can be made between 
State and Federal jurisdiction, it is fair 
to say that the importance of the ques- 
tions involved in cases that come before 
the Federal courts is greater than in those 
that come before the State courts. The 
peculiar and exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts over cases involving ques- 
tions arising under the Constitution, laws 
and treaties of the United States affects 
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the whole extent of the nation, while the 
decisions of the State courts are binding 
only on the inhabitants of the particular 
State in which the case is decided. The 
duty of construing with finality the Con- 
stitution, laws of the United States and 
the treaties made with foreign Powers is 
one of more responsibility and difficulty, 
and demands the very highest qualifica- 
tions of learning and juridical sense. Any 
lawyer who is familiar with the daily work 
of a United States Circuit judge in New 
York City, like Judge Lacombe, perceiv- 
ing the heavy pressure of arguments, 
motions and trials, and the responsibility 
of administration in great receiverships 
like that of the Metropolitan Traction 
Company, cannot but feel that a grave 
injustice is done by allowing as a life 
provision an annuity of only $7,000 a 
year to the Federal judge. 

One detrimental result of the payment 
of inadequate salaries is the inability of 
the Government to get lawyers of the 
highest ability to abandon the lucrative 
practice which they command in order 
to accept the small compensation paid for 
judicial services. It is often argued by 
those who object to an increase of salaries 
that hitherto the Government has not 
failed on this account to secure judges 
eminently qualified both as to character 
and attainments. This is freely and glad- 
ly conceded. Probably a majority of 
Federal judges accept and hold their posi- 
tions because of the dignity and honor 
that attach to the office. The same argu- 
ment, however, could be carried far 
enough to justify the Government in 
making payment entirely in honor and 
nothing in money. What a judge is 
entitled to is just compensation under all 
the circumstances, taking into account the 
experience and attainments that are 
necessary, the difficulty and importance 
of the duties to be performed, the dignity 
of the position, and the fact that when a 
lawyer ascends the Federal bench he 
abandons forever the practice of his pro- 
fession and the chance of earning any- 
thing in any way beyond the amount of 
salary allowed him by his Government. 
It is rather a tnean suggestion and a poor 
justification to argue that a low salary is 
made up by the honor which a possession 
of the office carries with it. 

There are other positions under the 
Federal Government whose incumbents 
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are inadequately compensated, but these 
are not life positions ; and with respect to 
such there may be some justice in argu- 
ing that the consideration of honor con- 
ferred by the holding of the office may be 
taken into account. For instance, a Cab- 
inet position, where the salary is the same 
as that of the Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court, is held only for a 
few years, and is sought largely for the 
influence and honor that go with it. 

If the Government is to continue pay- 
ing to its judges only such meager sala- 
ries as are now allowed, two results will 
follow—the best lawyers, who can com- 
mand great fees at the bar, will not accept 
the position, or the choice of justices will 
be confined to*those who have sufficient 
money to render them indifferent as to 
the amount of the salary. 

The salaries paid to the judges of the 
highest courts of the various States are, 
as a general rule, below the amount which 
ought to be expected to secure, with any 
degree of permanency, the best judicial 
talent. The States that pay the highest 
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salaries are California, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New 
York. In these States the judges have 
a much longer tenure of office than in the 
States where the salary is less. I believe 
that an increase of compensation for 
State judges, and greater permanency in 
tenure, would secure an abler bench and 
better judicial administration. The courts 
of the States above mentioned, where the 
highest salaries are paid to the State 
judges, are those whose decisions thruout 
the Union are held in the highest respect 
and cited most frequently as authority. 
Without any disrespect to other States, 
and judging entirely by the reputation in 
which the decisions of the various State 
courts are held by the bench and bar, it is 
a just deduction that the better the pay 
the better the court. 

The people of the United States are not 
mean about this, and there is every reason 
to believe that an increase of salaries to 
our Federal judges to an amount double 
that now paid would be received with 
general approval. 


New Yorn Cry. 
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Christ of Great Power 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


From San Lorenzo’s Church they bear it out, 

Montafies’ work, “The Christ del Gran Poder,” 

At twilight while the myriad tapers gleam 

Adown the squares and streets. Thru all 
Seville 

The chant of litanies, the solemn tread 

Of black-robed confraternities are heard. 

While to the dirge and toll of bells, the cars 

That bear the sacred effigies toil by 

On sweating shoulders down Sierpes’ street 

Past the Giralda to San Salvador. 

Then lo, it comes, “The Christ del Gran Poder,” 

At whose rich shrine no prayer goes up in 
vain ; 

It comes in glory on its gilded float, 

Hemmed round by suppliants. Bearing His 


cross 
Bedecked with gold, the world’s great Victim 
comes 
In velvets stiff with bullion broideries. 
But on the face beneath the crushing thorns 
Is woe so mighty all must weep who see, 
And as it moves above the waiting throngs 
There breathes a sigh across Seville, a wave 
Of pity sweeping every balcony 
And peopled roof-top; and our hearts ex- 
claim : 


“Thou of Great Power! faint’st Thou upon 
the way 

Beneath a tinseled cross to Golgotha?. 

Thou who didst bear the burden of man’s sins, 

Lord, is it heavier woe that weights Thee 
now? 

Thy mocking crown of thorns more grievous 


grown, 
In days when Greed itself would lay its cloak 
Upon the shoulders of Divinity? 
Yea, may these golden trappings laid on Thee 
Bespeak Thy newer anguish! Be Thy cross 
More crushing now when zealots would belie 
Thy heavenly poverty! Christ of Great 
Power, 
* Lord, are we worthy-Thou shouldst lay aside 
Earth’s tinsel cross and crown, and stand re- 
vealed 
In primal majesty of joy and love 
As they on Tabor saw, and he again 
On high La Verna? Or dost see that weak 
And wandering are our hearts, and _ still 
wouldst veil . 


Thy love for us in clouds of sovereignty ?” 


Brooxtyr, N. Y. 
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John Milton 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


[John Milton was born December 9, 1608. In this, our Book Number, we anticipate 
the celebration in his honor by the English-speaking world.—Enptror.} 


ILTON’S tercentenary is cele- 
brated with peculiar honor not 


simply because he is, next to 
Shakespeare, the greatest of English- 
speaking poets, but because of all our 


JOHN MILTON, AGED 21. 
From the portrait at Nuneham. 


poets he was the greatest man. Indeed, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
among all the world’s poets, to find 
one whose great manhood surpast or 
equaled his. By common consent Shake- 
speare stands first among English poets, 
being the “myriad-minded,” but as a man 
we know very little of him, and that little 
not ‘much to his credit. He had no pur- 
pose, and so little ambition to do anything 
great that he was content, when scarce 
past middle age, to retire to the life of a 
country squire and let literature alone. 
It is so inexplicable that such a man 
should have done supreme things that it 
is not strange that intelligent people have 
believed it impossible, and should have 
conjectured and tried to prove that Bacon 
wrote his plays. But nobody could doubt 
that Milton wrote “Lycidas” and “Para- 
dise Lost.” He was just the kind of man 
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to write them—scholar, dreamer, patriot, 
Puritan, fighter for liberty and worship- 
er of God; at the same time statesman 
and poet. 

But it is not as Cromwell’s secretary 
nor.as the Commonwealth’s champion 
that we recall him now. Political condi- 
tions and even revolutions pass into the 
mists of history, but poetry lasts supreme 
and immortal; and Milton’s poems have 
long taken rank as the unquestioned 
norm and standard of verse. His “Lyci- 


das” is the poets’ poem, the test by which 
we judge whether one has the true lové 


JOHN MILTON AT THE AGE OF e2. 


From an engraving by William Faithorne. 
Milton’s “History of Britain,” 1670. 


From 


of poetry. There one sees the closest 
marriage of sentiment and art, of splen- 
dor of thought and felicity of diction, the 
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thin classic mask not concealing the 
Christian soul. Twice the poet slipt 
aside the mask—once when he turned 
from the judgment. of man to the judg- 
ment of God: 


“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 

Set .off to the world, not in broad rumor lies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove, 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heaven expect thy meed!” 


For that diversion beyond the lower 
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“Thee, shepherd, thee the woods and desert 
caves, ‘ 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’er- 
own, 

And all their echoes, mourn. 

The willows and the hazel copses green 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays.” 


Or this, which the marvelous boy 
wrote in his teens, the unequaled “Hymn 
to the Nativity”: 


The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 





levels of Theocritus and Virgil 

he apologized : 

“O fountain Arethuse, and thou hon- 
ored flood, 

Smooth-sliding Mincius crowrt’d with 
vocal reeds, 

That strain I heard was of a higher 
mood.” 

And again, when in pastoral 
song he had dared to summon 
“the Pilot of the Galilean lake” ; 
and he of the golden and the iron 
key had denounced the “blind 
mouths” of false shepherds and 
warned them that 

“that two-handed engine at the 

door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite 
no more,” ~ 

he was forced to beg pardon 

once more of his classic muse: 

“Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is 
past 

That shrunk thy streams; return Si- 
cilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them 
hither cast 

Their bells and flowerets of a thou- 
sand hues.” 

But once more Sion’s muse 
would capture the strain, and the 
poet tost aside his transparent 
mask of fables, and with face un- 
veiled and unshamed burst into 
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an ecstacy of hope for the shep- 
herd of souls: 
“There entertain him all the saints 
above, 
In solemn troops and sweet societies 
That sing, and singing in -their glory move, 
And wipe the tears forever from his eyes.” 
The bonds of pagan form were burst 
like tow before the flame of Christian 
faith. 
And when we think only of the music 
of words, what is there more mellifluous ; 


From an engraving by J. Richardson, Sen. 
“Explanator 
Lost,’ ” by 


JOHN MILTON. 
Frontispiece in 


Notes and Remarks on Milton’s ‘Paradise 


. Richardson, Father and Son, 1734. 


From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent. 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled 
thickets mourn.” 


Such flowing cadence Shakespeare 
never matched, and only Spenser ap- 


~ 
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proaches it in his “Prothalamion,” and him read the hot bursts of sudden elo- 
never till Tennyson was the lost magic quence that inflamed his militant prose, 


recovered. But what Tennyson did with where fiery denunciation steps aside to 


Paradife loft 
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FULL SIZE FACSIMILE OF THE TITLE PAGE OF THE FIRST BINDING OF THE FIRST EDITION 
OF “PARADISE LOST.” 

conscious science of verse and application make place for some grand eulogy of 

of effort came to Milton with the ease of Albion, or some proud challenge of youth 

unstrained genius, If one doubts it let spent in high emprise, or some divine 
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search for the dissevered fragments of 
the sainted body of Truth. Or let such 
a doubter read that most felicitous rhap- 
sody, “Hail, Holy Light,” which flows as 
freely as the swift Hebrus seeking the 
Lesbian shore, while the brave blind poet 
disdains his misfortune: 
“Yet not the more 


Cease I to wander where the muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
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The loss of sight could not dampen his’ 
courage. Not even the loss of liberty. 
For “no handful of silver,” no “ribband 
to stick in his coat,” would he bow the 
knee to the lords of the Restoration. 
Then he, whose active manhood had 
wasted his eyes in manful service of the 
Commonwealth against the tyranny of 
kings, and who had “lost them overplied 
in liberty’s defense,” sat down to dictate 
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Smit with the love of sacred song. But chief, 

Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath 

— wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling 
ow, 

Nightly I visit.” 

Other poets seem pigmies beside John 
Milton, not merely because he was master 
of verse, but because he put purpose, 
manhood, into both his verse and his life. 
When he touched the sonnet in spare 
moments of intense public life, fighting 
for freedom against the world, 


“The thing became a trumpet whence he blew 
Soul-animating blasts, alas, too few.” 


to another’s hand the grandest epic ever 
written, for no lesser purpose than “to 
justify the ways of God to man,” and, 
when completed, to give it, not to the 
printer for less than half a handful of 
silver, but to the custody of the genera- 
tions who “would not willingly let it die.” 
Thus, to serve the generations was the 
ambition of his youth; his virile strength 
stood by the side of the Lord Protector 


“Till Truth and Right from violence be freed, 

And public faith cleared from the shameful 
brand 

Of public fraud”; 
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hurling defiance in round Latin against 
the Continental champion of royal right, 
“si non lubeat rumpatur,” and, at home, 
in such form as the language had never 


heard before, in support of “ancient lib- 


erty” daring 
“the barbarous noise 

Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes and dogs’’; 
till at last liberty was supprest for a cen- 
tury, and in secret, blind privacy he ended 
his days, telling, for the later ages, how 
revolt was quelled in Heaven, how Para- 
dise was lost and found on earth, and 
how blind Samson’s death bought liberty 
for Israel. In rough sonnet Matthew 
Arnold wrote to his friend: 

“What props, thou ask’st in these dark days 


, 


my mind”; 
and answered nothing better than the 
reading of old Epictetus; John Milton, in 
his blind age, forsaken of powerful 
friends and popular applause, bated no 
jot of heart or hope, but steered right .on- 
ward, fed on thoughts that voluntary 
moved harmonious numbers, listened to 
the Heavenly Muse, while the Celestial 
Light that shone inward purged from 
thence the earthy mists that he might 

“see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 

The craze of bibliomaniacs makes the 
first and second editions of “Paradise 
Lost” and the first editions of his minor 
poems very costly. The first edition of 
“Paradise Lost” was in ten books, and 
varying title-pages of eight separate bind- 
ings delight the collector. The book 
went so slowly that it was seven years 
before the second edition, in twelve 
books, was called for. But recognition, 
if it came late, came in full measure. 
Even the famous Greek critic, Richard 
Bentley, sixty years later, edited a mag- 
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nificent quarto of “Paradise Lost,” in 
which he attempted to show that the 
poet’s amanuenses corrupted his text with 
their blunders, which he removed, and 
restored the better reading. For 
“the secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai” 
he read “the sacred top”; for who, said 
he, ever heard of the secret top of a high 
mountain. In 1828 William Pickering 
put the poem into that minutest form 
which required minuscule types and a 
microscope to read. Over and over again 
it has been illustrated and annotated and 
expounded, and translated intd.a score of 
tongues. John Milton remains, after 
three centuries, by the side of Dante, the 
world’s great, serious, lofty, purposeful 
poet. He remains also the prophet of 
liberty, the pure and courageous Sir 
Galahad of both literature and human 
rights. To the lover of the beautiful in 
poetic art I would say, commit to memory 
the “Hymn to the Nativity” and “Lyci- 
das”; while to the lover of the rights of 
man, the believer that truth can be trust- 
ed in the freest fight with error, I would 
say, read the “Defense of Unlicensed 
Printing” once a year, the most eloquent 
argument for liberty ever written; and 
add to it the “Letter to Master Hartlib,” 
the most suggestive and inspiring treatise 
on education in all the history of peda- 
gogics, just as one reads over and over 
again Plato’s “Apology of Socrates” as, 
next to the four Gospels, the dearest 
story of all the ages, telling how the whip 
and the gadfly of duty may drive a man 
willingly, triumphantly, after teaching a 
reluctant generation, whether to the cross 
or the hemlock, “content with death and 
shame.” 
Newark, N. J. 





The Future of Magazines 


BY LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


[Lord Northcliffe probably owns more magazines and newspapers than any one else in 
the world, and consequently this brief article given in an interview to a representative of 


Tue INDEPENDENT should be of wide interest. 


country to watch the election.—Epiror.] 


HE magazine in Great Britain has 

i had its day and it is going out. It 

is ponderous, slow, costly, and the 

purpose that it served is being better 

served now. by newer agencies. The 
great quarterlies 


Lord Northcliffe has just arrived in this 


the museum. To them the magazines of 
this country bring inspiration and infor- 
mation, keeping them in touch with the 
progress of the world, with art, with 
beauty.. And the magazines here are infi- 

nitely better than 





cost half a crown, 
and when you go 
into the literary 
market you see 
many things more 
attractive than the 
quarterlies. Cheap 
books have multi- 
plied and improved 
immensely, the 
very best books for 
a penny,  three- 
pence, sixpence— 


clearly printed on 
good paper—what 
possible magazine 


could stand such 
competition? A 
novel of Hardy’s 
for threepence — 
where eise can one 
get like value? 
England has a 
dense population 
packed in a small 
area. The remot- 
est parts of the 
country now are 





those of England, 
tho one does not 
find among them 
the quarterlies or 
the Blackwoods. 
What we pub- 
lishers are all striv- 
ing for now is the 
adequat® develop- 
ment of adequate 
and truthful repro- 
duction of nature 
photographs in col- 
ors. We can get 
the colored photo- 
graphs — the flow- 
ers, the landscapes, 
the trees, the 
water, even the 
changing sunset. 
We can even catch 
the sunset in the 
moving picture 
machine. But 
when we go to 
reproduce what we 
have caught in 
printed form—ah! 








reached in twenty- 
four hours, and 
everywhere goes 
this new, beautiful, 
cheap literature, 
and with it the clever, alert, up-to-date 
weeklies, with the greatest and most 
interesting subjects presented by the pens 
of the greatest writers, and all for the 
cost of a small fraction of the price of 
the old-fashioned magazine. 

In America the case is different. 
There are here many millions of people 
who live far from great centers, where 
they would have access to the library and 


of President Roosevelt. 


PORTRAIT OF LORD NORTHCLIFFE, 
By Phillip Laslo, who recently painted the portrait 


right owned by Mr. Laslo. 


there’s the diffi- 
culty that balks us 
all. The man who 
could do _ that 
would at once go 
to the front among us. Perhaps it will 
be done. But not yet. 

The French lead all just now. Their 
genius is so bright, so alert. Nothing 
else in the world today compares with 
the work in this particular field done by 
L’Illustration, of Paris. But French 
genius seems to tire. Somehow it sel- 
dom completes, and we people of slower 
races take up the work where they leave 
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off and plod along to completion. French 
genius cannot plod. It must fly. I saw 
a trolley car running in France long be- 
fore it was known here. French genius 
made it, played with it, tired and threw 
it aside. The Americans picked it up, 
perfected it, made it practicable—a com- 
mercial success—and in its new shape 
reintroduced it into France. 

In this country many are striving to 
advance the printing of nature photo- 
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graphs in colors. The New York Times, 
in its illustrated supplement, is preparing 
to give us something goed, and Mr. 
Doubleday, of the World’s Work, is 
making a great effort to render the 
Christmas number of that periodical 
notable by means of colored nature 
photographs, showing a distinct advance 
in the art of reproducing their beauties 
by means of printing. 


New Yor«k City. 


The Advance of Civilization in Fiction 


BY MRS. L. 


E have always had a few decent, 
\W plodding, law-abiding novelists 
who could lay their scenes 
without involving the heavens and earth 
in a row about the weather, and could 
“make love” without’ 
disgracing the leadirig 
characters. However, 
these are not what we 
call “popular,” they 
merely become the} 
standard novelists. °+| 
But of late even the 
popular novelists ap- 
pear to be settling 
down and doing 
better. There are 
fewer honoiable 
thieves and _ noble 
murderers in this 
year’s fiction, and: not 
so many other heroes . 
and heroines in it that 
ought to be in the 
penitentiary. A few 
virtues borrowed and 
exploited by the worst 
class of social crim- 
inals have been re- 
turned and now re- 
pose beneath the 
homely, ill-fitting, tight-waisted bodices of 
good women. (If you have ever thought 
about it, virtues do not demand nearly so 
much “style” upon the person they in- 
habit as vice does!). Even the socialistic, 
muck-raking novelists, those unfortunate 
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writers obsessed with the vice-vision of 
life, are either getting beyond the blear- 
eyed, sensational manner of expression 
in fiction,,or, not so many of them 
are writing it. 


Probably the latter is 
the true explanation. 
They are passing out 
of this primary stage 
of developing their 
theories. Their dra- 
matic instinct belongs 
to the underworld, 
anyhow, and they 
think they are re- 
formers only because 
they cannot think 
clearly. They are 
really scandal-drama- 
tists who would be 
idiots if all abuses 
and indecencies were 
removed from life. 
They would have 
nothing to think, no 
atmosphere for their 
lurid minds. This 
accounts for the grad- 
ual passing of the 
socialist out of fiction 
who was the most 
prominent figure in it 
two or three years ago, when his lan- 
guage still had the monkey hair on it. He 
was a strange animal at the time. Now 
he isn’t. He is being digested by the in- 
dustrial and political diplomats and econ- 
omists, his theories are being rejected or 


Holt. 
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assimilated according to the prevailing 
sense of honesty and propriety. He is 
simply the political bell of discontent now, 
and a very good institution for this pur- 
pose. But he will not last anywhere. His 


method is wrong. And when the method 


is wrong, the institution will fail. “Dur- 
ing his recent romantic period the literary 


“means to his end employed by the social- 


ist-novelist were neither enlightened nor 
proper. He was too much like his down- 
trodden thieves and noble murderers. in 
his unscrupulous method of collecting 
material. Take Upton Sinclair for ex- 
ample. He is a good man, a righteous 
man, so far as socialism can produce 
either, and his sincerity of purpose is 
tragic in its intensity, but he lacks that 
delicacy, commonly known as self-re- 
spect, which, if gossip is true, permitted 
him to play butler behind a rich man’s 
chair in order to eavesdrop from him ma- 
terial for his last novel. The trouble with 
such men is that they are a reversion to 
the type produced by the abuses of our 
time and they have lost certain qualities 


in the backward fling. Not-one, of-them;~ 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s new novel 
does not include the ablest book she has 
ever written. Now, “The Shadow of 
Life,” the name of the. omitted novel, 
‘vas a brilliant as well as a profound 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 


therefore; realizes that it is: dgnmoral te bey 


get copy like a thief. ‘Tlé*padlock’ of 
civilization has been broken.in jim and 
he became a conscientious marauder 

while condemning the legalized thieving 
in the rest of us further advanced in the 
proprieties of civilization. 7 


Now here is the conclusion: never ‘in. 
real life when we come in contact with - 


these people do we feel as if we were as- 
sociating with our own kind; they are 
different, you know, with a slight, shock- 
ing scent of the aboriginal about them. 
And when they first appeared in fiction 
they had the advantage of seeming unreal 


to us, and therefore not dangerous. But , 


of late, merely as a matter of. taste, we 
are rejecting them there also. .We admit 
their buzzard genius, and we even admit 
the need of such geniuses, but for the 
sake of our literary stomachs we prefer 
that they would do what is native to them 
somewhere else than in fiction. Their 
most characteristic work is an inspired 
insult to a very fine art that has never 
been treated with the respect it deserves. 

Besides the passing of the muck-rak- 
ing novelists there are other signs of bet- 
ter conditions. It is significant that the 
list of her works on the title page of 


* study of life, but it was one of the most 


disillusionizing, depressing stories to be 
found in modern literature. And the in- 
ference is that the author has sacrificed 
her claims to 'this splendid book because 
it does ‘not add to a writer’s popularity, 
nor insure the/sale of her new story, to be 
recognized as 'the author of a convincing 
horror. The world is accustomed to its 
own hand-made horrors, and even takes a 
morbid interest in seeing them drama- 
tized, but when it comes to accepting the 
proof that every man has as good reason 
as a tortured beast for killing himself, the 
world draws back, pinches itself to make 
sure of its old, hardened reality, and says: 
“None of that for me! I may commit 
my sins and go astray in my night-times, 
but I am still too decent to deprive the 
future of its only virtue—Hope.” The 
diverting thing is that one who could 
dramatize so well the futility of all hu- 
man desires should seem to hide it, out 
of what appears to be a financial regard 
for her own future. 

So soon as we pay more attention to 
the art of performance than we do to the 
moral of it, decadence has set in. Re- 
fined, it may be, but decadence none the 
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less. But decadence leads to depravity. 
It may lead elegantly, but that is the di- 
rection in which its weak, high-bred face 
is turned. And when we get to depravi- 
ty, it is the same thing, 
whether we find it in a novel, 
or in a savage, or in ourselves. 
Here is a story-just out, where 
all the social vices of our times 
are showed in hypersensitive, 
refined natures. And the 
publisher advertises that the 
author handles the climax 
with “exquisite” art. So she 
does, but that does not recom- 
.mend the book. “Exquisite” 
is only a thin, fine word with- 
out moral meaning that may 


be applied like rouge to the face of 


either wickedness or goodness. The 
point I hope to prove is that such “ex- 
quisite” books have not been so popular 
this year. There are two or three out 
quite as bad as “Three Weeks,” but they 
do not create such a sensation. Neither 
is the horror-novel so 
much in vogue. There 
is Mr. Robert Hich- 


ens’s new story, for in- 


stance. He is a writer 
of poignant romances, 
determined to produce 
the last pang from 
every situation. He 
has a torture - gifted 
imagination and must 
do his characters to 
death, even if it takes 
two volumes. In this 
last book he portrays 
that peculiar Neapol- 
itan gaiety which is 
without humor or 
friendliness with the 
same limpid phrasing 
that makes Fogazzaro’s 
work wonderful. There 
is no depth to the per- 
formance. It is trag- 
edy and death lifted up and painted upon 
the wings of a butterfly. And with the 
same magic of words he can deplete the 
life even of Nature in a sentence: “It is 
as if Nature were under the influence of 
a drug, and had fallen into a morbid 
dream with eyes wide open, and pale, in- 
ert and with folded hands,” is his de- 
scription of a summer day on the Bay of 
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Naples. He is an artist with a desert 
soul whose religion is a heathen motto. 
The question is how long such a writer 
will be encouraged to propagate himself 
in the world of ideas thru the 
minds of his readers. The 
answer is that while his last 
book is far superior to “The 
Call of the Blood,” both in 
interest and art, it is not so 
popular. 

The average reader has not 
yet put his morals and mind 
together as a reader. He has 
not learned to articulate what 
he wants. He is as stupid as 
an emigrant when it comes to 
selecting his fiction—buys it 
humbly on hearsay. But so soon as he 
does learn to know and demand what 
he wants, there will be a surprise in 
store for the “popular novelist.” For 
he is going to demand enchantment, and 
less discouraging representations of 
reality. He is going to insist upon more 
enchantment, not so 
much disillusionment. 
Enchantment, and_ all 
the lovely, right things 
that go with it. He 
can make his own 
wrong things. This is 
why De Morgan’s last 
story is so much more 
popular than a long- 
drawn-out ‘novel usu- 
ally is. It has the right 
power of enchantment, 
and it is curious to note 
how so many critics 
missed the explanation 
of the charm of this 
book in their efforts to 
trace the resemblance 
between Mr. De Mor- 
gan’s literary style and 
that of Dickens. The 
tile — “Somehow 
Good” —is the most 
significant and encouraging title of a 
story that has appeared in years. It is 
the proclamation of how much good- 
ness we can acquire over and above the 
badness. Now, this is a distinct advance 
in the civiliatton of the imagination (the 
least civilized of all a man’s faculties if 
he is a genius!) and in the mathematics 
of morality, when an author can so com- 
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pute human nature thru all its long addi- 
tions and subtractions of life as to prove 
that the remainder is “somehow good,” 
especially when the rule in fiction has 
been that the remainder is a “deficit,” or 
somehow bad. 

The novelist is the parent of his book 
in the sense that no other writer is. The 
historian does not produce history, he 
records it. The poet does not even produce 
poetry, he is merely the inspired medium 
thru which we receive a strange message. 

“And no man could be regarded as the 
father of an essay. The proper tempera- 
ment of an essay is impersonal, if not 
academic. On the other hand, the novel- 
ist is not merely the creator of heroes and 
heroines, but they are infinitely related 
to him and to other men and women. 
The fact that they do not move in actual 
life is no evidence that they are not a 
very important part of modern society, 
people with whom we live no less than 
our neighbors. The only difference is 
that there is less versatility of humanity 
“ in fiction than in real life. The scamp, 
the hero, the good or the bad woman are 
really very much alike at bottom in every- 
body’s novel. It is really an event when 
an author creates a character, new in the 
sense that, while belonging to life, it has 
not before been produced in fiction. The 
writer recalls but one in this year’s nov- 
els. In the hero of “Mr. Crew’s Career,” 
Mr. Churchill has, for the first time, cre- 
ated the character of what may be called 
the “political bounder”’—the young 
American millionaire who enters politics 
to get a national pedestal for himself, 
just as he would enter an expensive yacht 
race to get the “cup.” He is essentially 
a fool, as all bounders are, of the kind 
made obtuse by the conscious powei of 
wealth, who never will “play the game” 
because he lacks the integrity of the true 
sportsman’s instinct,and because he knows 
he can buy his way. Just the rich man 
squeezed down to nothing but wealth, 
insolence, selfishness and the determina- 
tion to have what he wants if he sacrifices 
every conviction of honest manhood and 
pays a double price for it besides. Amer- 
ica is full of this kind of indecent human 
blubber, but to Mr. Churchill belongs the 
distinction of having applied literary 
caustic to the type in politics, and of hav- 
ing drawn a picture of it that will last 
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long after the type itself has past. 
But the historical novelist is not the 
ancestor of his book, to continue the pa- 
rental figure of speech, in the sense 
that other writers are. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, for example, is merely the literary 
stepmother of a number of famous men 
and women who have figured during the 
last two centuries in French and Eng- 
lish history. This may explain the rea- 
son why she never really gets the use of 
her characters. She finds them, adopts 
them into the plot with much literary dei- 
icacy and good breeding, but from start 
to finish she never really gets beyond 
blue book descriptions of them. She is 
not closely enough related to them to en- 
gage in the intimacy of interpretation. 
Anthony Hope is the man who has made 
the most remarkable advance in historical 
fiction this year. Usually the author who 
deals in historical personages is careful 
to preserve the time and conditions in 
which they lived, even the scenes in 
which they performed their part in the 
play of life. And generally it has been 
by these external evidences that we have 
been able to recognize them. When the 
hero of an English novel appears dis- 
guised in a woman’s petticoat, when he 
drinks ‘and kisses indiscriminately and is 
forever onthe verge of flight, we know 
that this is Prince Charlie, whether the 
author choose to represent him as dark 
or fair. And when a man appears in an 
American novel inspired by brilliant but 
unlawful schemes, and he makes himself 
hypnotically fascinating to innocent la- 
dies, we say, “It’s Aaron Burr again!” 
But until now no one has thought to take 
the limits of time and place from a great 
historical character, reproduce it in mod- 
ern life and deduce the tale accordingly. 
Gladstone, for example, has never figured 
as the shoemaker in a Southern village. 
Yet the réle would not have been an ig- 
noble one, or one unfaithful to the best 
elements in his nature if properly han- 
dled. Now, this is what Mr. Hope has 
accomplished in his story. He has re- 
duced the great Queen Elizabeth to just 
woman—the kind the Queen was—in- 
stilled the character into the person of 
his heroine, and he has presented to us 
the greatest woman that has figured for 
years in fiction. The splendor of it is not 
that of mere royalty, but of a great na- 
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ture, holding within it the good and evil 
of a tremendous consciousness. 
Brudno’s story of the young Jewish 
poet and the misery of his connection 
with Gentiles sustains the same relation 
to literature that Du Bois’s “Souls of the 
Black Folk” sustains. But it will “not 
attract so much attention, because the 
Jews have either passed, or they have 
never come in for their share of the ethi- 
cal sentimentality that has been so freely 
expended upon the negro. Still, the book 
is of value in understanding the Jews, if 
any one wishes to understand them. 
Hereafter we may all be forced to admit 
that Nature knew what she was about 
when she separated the different races by 
geographical barriers, by physical traits, 
and by instincts of deep aversion toward 
each other. Until then the weaker races 
must suffer and develop the depressed 
nerve-madness of the stinging, sensitive 
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Jews, who are the only ones who have 
endured it so far long enough to show 
what happens and what does not happen. 
Meanwhile, the less fastidious, the least 
moral, the most broad minded of each 
of these races may begin to mix and 
marry for the production of that great 
mongrel race, in the excellent qualities 
of which some intelligent people entertain 
high hopes. But for me, I have called 
attention to Brudno’s novel because it 
indicates so plainly the place in fiction 
and in real life where civilization makes 
no advance. There has never been a time 
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in this country, North or South, where 
more bitterness existed between races 
that are trying to “mix,” and the verb 
offers the explanation. 

And there are other departments in fic- 
tion where we find no improvement, no 
advance of the mind toward the meaning 
of life. The religious novel is as much 
a failure this year as it usually is. Eden 
Phillpotts writes convincing Old Testa- 
ment fiction. He invariably dramatizes 
life among the tors and barrens of Dart- 
moor according to the severities of Moses 
and the prophets. But the only author 
this writer now recalls who can produce 
a Christian romance glowing with that 
strange, stern, tender spiritual effulgence 
of the Great Nazarene is Quiller-Couch, 
and no one thinks of setting him down 
as a religious novelist. Ralph Conner 
and his ilk, and even Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, are at bottom mere: sentimentalists 
catering too much to the world’s demands 
in their representations of Christian char- 
acter. One of Norman Duncan’s short 
stories of the Newfoundland fisherman is 
worth all they have ever written. They 
strive invariably to demonstrate the fact 
that a man who lives the perpendicular 
life—the pious, God-fearing hero—is a 
man for all that. And the usual triumph 
of the tale is when they make him prove 
his manhood with his fists. This putting 
in of the fists popularizes the story and it 
is the religious novelist’s contemptible 
concession to the world’s savage taste for 
brutal courage. And it is a literary cow- 
ardice he is guilty of toward Christ. 
Ralph Conner has a novel in nearly all 
the Sunday school libraries in this country 
in which the Christian hero lays his en- 
emy across his knees and slowly, tor- 
turously breaks his back! 

The great reproach of your religious 
novelist is that he permitted the socialists 
to discover and exploit what he should 
have discovered and exploited himself in 
the name of God and mercy. The material 
used by the so¢ialistic muck-raking writ- 
ers should have been the foundations of a 
great body of Christian literature. _ But 
while Ralph Conner was snooping around 
in the logging camps and Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke was fishing and picking his frail 
literary bluebells in Canada, a set of 
fierce-eyed, sincere and dangerous fanat- 
ics has taken possession of the miseries, 
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the very real problems of our times, and 
they are exploiting them with the Church 
and the preachers left out—which some 
think is no more than the Church and the 
preachers deserve. 

Another bad symptom in the year’s 
fiction is, that what we have always con- 
sidered a good thing is represented as a 
bad thing—that is to say, marriage, and 
the married people are giving all the 
trouble. The only place now for a wed- 
ding in a novel is in the last pages. For 
if the story progresses beyond the 
“honeymoon” the happy pair are sure 
to “part.” The trouble is that too many 
people in fiction and out of it are wor- 
rying over the husband’s rights and the 
wife’s wrongs, and not enough attention 
is given to the psychic nature of the law 
that binds married people to each other, 
for better or for worse. Some old 
preacher may have compounded that 
phrase, but it is an exact description of 
the law. Only the most selfish men and 
women ever manage to preserve all their 
rights. And the meanest ones in this 
world are they who are forever snatch- 
ing and scratching for what they call jus- 
tice. Justice is not good for many peo- 
ple. It’s apt to make an ass of a right- 
eous man and a demon of a bad one. But 
to bear some injustice, even much injus- 
tice, from the person to whom you are 
married, does not usually injure the 
moral character; the reverse is the rule. 
And this is what marriage is for—to con- 
tinue the race under decent conditions, 
and to produce by means of tribulations, 
if it so happens, one patient composite 
character enriched by the natures of two 
people, a man and a woman—not to fur- 
nish disgraceful material for writers of 
fiction whose literary instincts have gone 
wrong. If a law could be passed, espe- 
cially in the Northern and Eastern 
States, where most of the divorce-writing 
novelists live, by which they might be in- 
dicted and punished for fictitious deser- 
tion, adultery or bigamy, much would be 
accomplished toward purifying literature. 

We have no stories of importance from 
the West. And there has been no ad- 
vance made in Southern fiction. Harbin 
has written as truthfully as usual, but 
not of what is good or lasting among us. 
Fox has written as romantically and 
botanically as usual, but Fox is only a 
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mountain novelist. He is not Southern. 
No Southern author has produced a real- 
ly notable story of Southern life as it is. 
And we cannot hope for such a book soon 
for several reasons. First, we have not 
the free mind in the South. We are fair- 
ly intelligent, we have splendid dramatic 
material, and we are brave enough to 
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fight, right or wrong, but nothing will 
induce us to tell the truth about ourselves 
that is not complimentary, no matter how 
thrilling it should prove to be. We are 
the victims of prejudice from within and 
without. They who love us and they 
who hate us write about us, but the man 
with the wide, free vision, who could see 
us in perspective, and in relation to the 
whole, has never written a word in fic- 
tion about Southerners, unless, possibly, 
it is Owen Wister, who did well as far as 
he went. Also, we are the victims of the 
student man now. We are being studied 
like a foreign ant-hill by goggle-eyed 
historians and economists, but we have no 
interpreter big enough to tell where we 
are in the order of things. And one rea-_ 
son for this may be that we have no 
philosophy of life ‘in the South, and 
therefore no order. We did have the 
gentlest, laziest, most genial and unselfish 
of all philosophies, but we lost it, and 
our Order of the Garter, too, with the 
blood we shed upon many battlefields 
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during the Civil War. And we have 
nothing now by which to measure this 
new changing life. This is why Thack- 
eray’s and Scott’s are standard novels. 
They were dramas of social conditions 
long fixed and recognized. We have no 
such conditions here yet. 

But probably the most discouraging 
feature in the whole situation is the lack 
of an enlightened intelligence in the read- 
ers of Southern fiction. Here in the 
South we lost the leisure and peace of 
mind after the war which. makes novel 
readers. Therefore our authors must 
look to the North and East for purchas- 
ers of their books. And only a fool can 
write the kind of stories of the South 
that Northern and Eastern readers de- 
mand. How many have read the “Arkin- 
saw Cousins’? The book contains re- 
markably sympathetic and wittily drawn 
portraits of Southern types. But the 
Northern reader has little or no faculty 
for appreciating the peculiar humor 
and sweetness and tragedy of such 
people. Yet he will devour with avid- 
ity all the inanities that Mr. Somebody 
writes about Virginia ladies and gentle- 
men and satin-tail horses! The North- 
ern and Eastern man is not nearly so 
intelligent as he has reputation for be- 
ing, anyhow. His flinty faculties have 
developed very little since abolition days. 
They have simply been indented with a 
great deal of useful information by an 
educational system too strong to resist. 
But it is many a day since one of them 
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could venture to form an independent 
judgment of his own without consulting 
his ‘‘authorities.” If half a dozen of the 
ablest men and women in New England 
were stranded on. a desert island, they 
could not begin a civilization till they 
wrote a book about how to do it—for 
“reference.” This is why they do not and 
never did understand or appreciate the 
South. They have written their own 
books of reference, or demanded them 
according to their own indentation of 
ideas, without regard for the truth. 

But with all these drawbacks and many 
others that have not been mentioned, 
civilization is advancing in that most un- 
certain and iconoclastic of all regions— 
the region of fiction. The agitation in 
regard to the “great white plague” and 
measures for its suppression is sure to 
report itself in next year’s stories. Some 
of the realists and other small tick novel- 
ists will write tubercular romances. But 
this will be more than counterbalanced 
by the infusion of health and earth-sanity 
from the civil engineers and forest keep- 
ers. Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith presents 
one of the most admirable heroes of the 
year in a young man who gets his train- 
ing for living while digging a railroad 
tunnel. Nobody has given us the Panama 
Canal novel yet, but it ought to be a 
good one, with plenty of hard work in it. 
That is what we need in’ fiction—more 
manual labor and less indecent mental 
dexterity. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Season’s Important Books 


tom to devote THE INDEPENDENT’S 

Annual Book Number to a reca- 
pitulation and comparative estimate of 
the most important books publisht during 
the year. The custom had numerous ad- 
vantages, but one great demerit, that of 
necessitating a renewed discussion of 
many books fully reviewed in earlier 
issues, and thus made familiar to our 
readers, 


Pt. many years it has been our cus- 


This year we have decided to make a 
change—to look forward, not backward. 
The following pages are, therefore, de- 
voted to a general survey of the fall 
offerings of our publishers, with, it is 
true, still an occasional backward glance 
at their activities since the beginning of 
the autumn season, but mainly looking 
forward to the end of the year. No at- 
tempt is made to give extended critical 
verdicts; these will follow in course of 
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time, as the books announced fall from 


the presses. The aim has rather been to 
acquaint the reader in advance with the 
coming of such works as promise to be 
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*Ar Lance. By Arthur Catngher Benson. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo. $1.50 n 

10BtacksTIcK Papers. By Peay "Ritchie. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. $1.75 net. 

UHeRAKLES. By George Cabot Lodge. 
Mifflin & Co. 


Houghton, - 


LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


of more than average interest, and to 
give a preliminary outline of the contents 
and merits of such as have already ap- 
peared. To use a now familiar term, the 
pages that follow are concerned with 
“books as news.’ 


Belles-Lettres, Poetry, Essays 


By Samuel M. Crothers. 


1By tue Curistmas Fire. 
Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 
net. 

2A Happy Harr-Century. By Agnes Repplier. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo. $1.10 net. 

3Park-Street Papers. By Bliss Perry. 
Mifilin & Co. 12mo. $1.25 net. 

Phe ge WRITING AND THE a. Literature. By 

H. M. Alden. UHarper & Bros. 8vo. $2.00 net. 

5In a New Century. By Edward Sandford Martin. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 12mo. $1.50 net. 

*De Lisris: Prose AnD VERSE. By fa Dobson. 
Illustrated. Macmillan Co. 12m». $1.5 

TAtL Tuincs CONSIDERED. = G Chesterton. 

John Lane 


12mo. 


Houghton, 


John Lane Co. 12mo. %. oe ne 
SOrtHopoxy. By # 
Izmo. $1.50 net. 


Pi Atrrep’s Jewet. John Lane Co. 12mo. 
net. 

“>. AND THE SEAMAN, AND OTHER Poems. By 
Arthur Trench. Henry Holt & Co. 12mo. $1.50 
net. 

“Tue Great Ficut: Poems anp Sketcues. By 
William Henry Drummond. Illustrated. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 

Tue Poems of Ricnarp Watson Gitper. House- 
hold Edition. Houghton, Miffin & Co. Crown 8vo. | 


1.50. 
idporms anp Sonnets or Louise Cmanpiter Movt- 
ye With Portrait. Little, Brown & Co. 12mo. 


$1 50 ret. EncitsH Novet 1n THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
= By Richard Burton. Henry Holt & Co. 12mo. 
1.50 net. 

SLiTreRARY Reviews AND Criticisms. By Prosser 
Hall Frye. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo. $1.25. 

Tue Ace oF SHAKESPEARE. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Harper & Bros. 8vo. $2.00 net. 


The essayists first. There are so few of 
them nowadays really worth reading that 
one cherishes them all the more. First 
of all, here is the ever-delightful Mr. 
Crothers, with a new volume of those 
charming, humorous, observant papers 
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of his, which often lead one nowhere in 
particular, but benefit him none the less 
all the way. By the Christmas Fire’ he 
calls this book, and our word for it, he 
sticks to his text in the cheeriest of Chris- 
tian and Christmas spirits. Miss Agnes 
Repplier, another ever-welcome visitor in 
this field—gently, delicately humorous, 
too—makes us a Christmas present worth 
having in her collected essays on the fads 
and fancies of our grandparents, who, 
according to her as well as to themselves, 
lived in A Happy Half-Century.’ A third 
book from Boston, and typically of Bos- 
ton most of the way, is Bliss Perry’s 
Park-Street Papers,’ containing his talks 
from the Editor’s Easy Chair of the 
Atlantic to its readers. 


Mr. H. M. Alden’s Magazine. Writing 


and the New Literature’ has already be- 
gun to receive the attention which it 
deserves. It formulates a theory that 
arrests the attention. Mr. Edward Sand- 
ford Martin’s In a New Century’ contains 
a score of papers and two on current 
topics, grave and light, mostly of a social 
nature. What he says is always worth 
reading, and he always says it felici- 
tously. 

Always and delightfully bookish, Mr. 
Austin Dobson has collected a number 
of his fugitive contributions in prose and 
verse to the English periodical press, and 
given the volume, which rambles far 
afield, the title of De Libris: Prose and 
Verse. He is not at his best in it, but 
even so he is worth reading. From 
England, also, we have two new volumes 
by that versatile gentleman, Mr. Gilbert 
K. Chesterton, All Things Considered’ 
and Orthodoxy;* still another book of 
essays, At Large’, by Mr. A. C. Benson, 
whose industry apparently does not affect 
- the leisurely quality of his writing; and 
a collection of Blackstick Papers® on 
various subjects by Lady Ritchie. 

In the field of poetry the new editions 
lead in importance, as is all too often the 
case nowadays. Of new verse we are to 
have Herakles," by George Cabot Lodge 
—dramatic poetry this, like his earlier 
“Cain”; another dramatic poem, King 
Alfred’s Jewel,* by the anonymous 
author of “Mors et Victoria,” who aims 
at proving to us that, poetically, Alfred 
is fully as romantic as King Arthur ; and 
Apollo and the Seaman, and Other 
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Poems," by Arthur Trench, which has 
received extraordinarily high praise in 
England. A collection of the unpublisht 
French-Canadian poems and sketches of 
the late William Henry Drummond, 
made by his widow, and prefaced by her 
with a biographical sketch, will be wel- 
come to the many readers, on both sides 
of the line, of “The Habitant” and 
“Johnnie Courteau.” The book is called 
The Great Fight." 

The departure of his older contempo- 
raries has placed Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder rather prematurely (he is only 
sixty-four years old) in the position of 
the Nestor of our singers. It is fit, there- 
fore, that a collected edition of his verse 
containing, besides the nine volumes al- 
ready publisht, a tenth volume of his 
latest work, is added this year to the well- 
known Household Edition of the Poets.” 
The volume is provided with a frontis- 
piece portrait of the author. The late 
Louise Chandler Moulton’s three vol- 
umes of verse have been gathered in a 
single volume under the title*of Poems 
and Sonnets,” with an appreciation by 


‘Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


With the ever-growing popularity of 
fiction it was to be expected that the 
number of books devoted to its study 
should rapidly increase. The last decade 
has seen several such works of impor- 
tance and value, and now there is to be 
added to their numbers a study of The 
English Novel in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Prof. Richard Burton, who, of 
course, opens his book with a survey of 
eighteenth-century “beginnings,” to trace 
the continuity of evolution. A final chap- 
ter is devoted to the cis-Atlantic branch 
of the art—to Hawthorne, Poe, Henry 
James and Howells. Prof. Prosser Hall 
Frye’s Literary Reviews and Criticisms" 
we reserve for future comment, prob- 
ably for hearty praisé and disagreement 
both. 

Last, but not least, we reserve Mr. 
Swinburne’s The Age of Shakespeare” 
for review in the near future. The great- 
ness of the poet is apt to carry away the 
reader of Swinburne the critic, with his 
indiscriminating admirations and _ his 
bitter literary animosities. Suffice it, 
then, to say here and now that his book 
has appeared, with all his critical faults 
and virtues thick upon it. 
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Biography and Memoirs 
1TuHe REMINISCENCES OF LaDy RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
Illustrated. The Century Co. 8vo. $3.50 net. 
2Ormer Days. By illiam Winter. Illustrated. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 8vo. $3.00 net. 
» *Tue Lire or Sir Henry Irvine. | 
Brereton. Illustrated. Longmans, Green 


vols. $6.50 net. 
THe Man AnD THE AcrToR. 


*RicHarpD MANSFIELD: 
Ry Paul Wilstach. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s 
$3.50 net. 


Austin 
Co. 2 


Sons. 8vo. 


5Beau BruMMEL AND His Times. By Roger Routet 
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beth Robins and Joseph Pennell. Illustrated. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 2 vols, crown 4to. $10.00 net. 
10WuistLeR In VENICE. By Otto H. Bacher. I- 
lustrated. The Century Co. 4to. $4.00 net. 
UREMINISCENCES OF CarRL ScHurz. Fully Illustrated, 
Vol. III. McClure Co. 8vo. $3.00 net. 
W2ELLEN TerRY’S RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS, 
Illustrated. McClure Co. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


Autobiographies, biographies and books 
of memoirs of the first rank are as rare 
as the men and women whose personal- 


ILLUSTRATION FROM WELLS’S “WAR IN THE AIR.” 


de Monvel. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
a net. 


ECOLLECTIONS OF A VARIED CarEER. By William 
Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co. 8vo. 


Illustrated. 8vo. 


F. Draper. 
$3.00 net. 
™y Lire. 


Illustrated. Outing 
Publishing Co. 


By Josiah Flynt. 
vo. $2.00 net. 
SPERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WAGNER. 


By Angelo 
Neumann. Henry Holt & Co. 8vo. $2.50 net. 
*Tusz Lire or Jomn McNett Wuistiter. By Eliza- 


ity or achievements give them the right 
to be made their subjects, or enable them 
to write them. It is not every season 
that one can expect a life of a Gladstone 
by a Morley, the memoirs of a Bismarck 
or a Grant. If, in the world of high pol- 
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itics and war, the present season offers 
nothing of lasting value to the student of 
history, it compensates us in a measure 
with several minor books worth reading 
in other and less portentous fields of hu- 
man activity. 

The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph 
Churchill,’ clever, interesting, lively, con- 
tributes nothing to our knowledge of the 
political history of England during the 
period with which her husband was so 
meteorically identified, but is full of brief 
jottings, bits of personal description and 
opinion, anecdotes and comment that 
make it lively reading. The author’s 
reminiscences span the period from the 
last years of the Third Empire to the 
close of the Boer War, and cover mem- 
ories of the courts of Alexander III, the 
first and the third of the German Em- 


perors, the Faubourg in its retirement 
under the republic, and of English soci- 
ety. It is, indeed, in its chronicling, here 
and there, of the changes that have come 
over that society since the late 70’s that 
the book is most interesting. Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill is a true woman in that 
her point of view is always the personal 
one, which gives an original tang to her 
anecdotes of great personages, English 
and foreign. 
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Mr. William Winter’s Other Days* was 
reviewed in these pages only the other 
day. The stage is much to the fore this 
season, in the biographical field, Mr. 
Austin Brereton’s Life of Sir Henry 
Irving’ leading the procession in two 
worthy tomes. The author, as happens 
all too often in modern biography, is not 
impartial in his attitude toward his sub- 
ject, indiscriminating admiration being 
its keynote, hightened here and there by 
what may be called “biographical window 
dressing,” if the mixt metaphor be per- 
missible. But as the historic chronicle of 
a great career the work is unexception- 
able in its accuracy and fullness. Detailed 
comment must be deferred to a later date. 

Mr. Winter informs us in his mem- 
oirs that he is engaged upon a work on 
“The Life and Art of Richard Mans- 
field,” undertaken with the dead actor’s 
sanction. Another biography of this 
actor, whose struggle for recognition and 
the measure of whose ultimate success 
are second only in interest to those of his 
countryman, comes to us in Richard 
Mansfield: The Man and the Actor, 
written with the assistance of Mrs. 


Mansfield, by Mr. Paul Wilstach, who 
was for ten years associated with Mans- 


field’s management and enjoyed his 
friendship. The personal note is conse- 
quently struck constantly in these pages. 
From Richard Mansfield to Boutet de 
Monvel’s Beau Brummel and His Times’ 
is but a step. The Frenchman draws a 
vivid picture of his hero, and of the soci- 
ety that made him possible, yet leaves un- 
answered in the end the question so 
often asked, “What was the secret of 
Beau Brummel’s success? What lay be- 
hind the audacious, whimsical pose ?” 

The Recollections of a Varied Career’ 
of Gen. William F. Draper might well 
be rechristened “Recollections of an 
American Career,” they are so typically 
representative of the American of the 
middle of the last century. General 
Draper won success in business, served 
thru our war and won his rank, repre- 
sented his State (Massachusetts) in Con- 
gress, was mentioned for the Senate, and 
was sent abroad as Ambassador to Rome. 
A representative record of a successful 
American’s life, indeed. 

The late Josiah Flynt’s fragmentary 
My Life’ is interesting reading, perhaps 
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just because it brings us no nearer to an 
understanding of the mental make-up 
and the attitude towards life of this lover 
—it were more exact to say this slave— 
of “the Road.” Such impressions as the 
book leaves, however, strengthened by 
those who have contributed to: it—Ar- 
thur Symons, Alfred Hodder, Emily M. 
Burbank, and Bannister Merwin—lead 
one to grope blindly for some psycholog- 
ical resemblance between him and the 
late Lafcadio Hearn. 

One welcomes with delight, at this 
late day, so truly important an addition 
to Wagner literature as Angelo Neu- 
mann’s Personal Recollections of Wag- 
ner.” Here is material worth preserving 
and giving to the world, a valuable chap- 
ter added to the definitive life of Wagner 
and to the history of his music. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell’s Life of 
James McNeill Whistler’ and Otto Bach- 
er’s Whistler in Venice,” both elaborate- 


ly illustrated, are among the important: 


publications of the season reserved for 
later discussion. 

This record of new biographical litera- 
ture would be incomplete without a men- 
tion of the third and closing volume of 
Carl Schurz’s Reminiscences,” and of 
Ellen Terry’s long-delayed Recollections 
and Reflections.” 


a 
History 


1NAPOLEON AND THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES. 


By F. 
Loraine Petre. ohn Lane. 8vo." $4.00 net. 

*TuHe Women Bonapartes. By H. Noel Williams. 
Illustrated. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
2 vols, 8vo. $6.00 net. 

%Memorrs oF Comte ve RamBuTeau. Translated 
by J. C. Brogan. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$3. nt net. 
ATERLOO. s Thomas E. Watson. Neale Pub. 

Co. t2mo. $1.5 

SHistory oF can Unitep States oF America. By 
Henry William Elson. Illustrated. Macmillan Co. 
5 vols., 8vo. $7.50 net. 

®*Tue Justice oF THE Mexican War. By Charles 
H. Owen. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Crown, 8vo. $1.25 
net. 

‘Tue Mystery oF THE Pinckney Dravucut. By 
Charles C. Nott. Century Co. 12mo. $2.00 net. 

SSTONEWALL Jackson. By Henry ew White. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 12mo. $1.25 

*Joun C. Catnoun. By Gaillard a 
W. Jacobs & Co. 12mo. $1.25 net. 

Wisconsin. By Reuben G. Thwaites. 
Mifflin & Co. 16mo. $1.25 ne 

UMinnesota. By William W. Folwell. 
Mifflin & Co. 16mo. $1.25 net. 

LOLLARDY AND THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By 
James Gairdner, C.B. Macmillan Co. 2 vols., 8vo. 

WTue TERceNTENARY History oF CANADA. By 
Frank Basil rane, Macmillan Co. vols., 12mo. 

«VENICE. a ‘ompeo agg ranslated from 
the Italian by oratio F. Brown. Part III: The De- 
cadence. A, C. McClurg & Co. $5.00 


George 
Houghton, 
Houghton, 


8vo., 2 vols. 


“Tue GREATNESS AND Deciine oF Rome. By 
Guglielmo Ferrero. Translated’ by the Rev.-H. A. 
Chaytor, M.A. Vol. III. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. 
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1*Roman Lire AND MANNERS UNDER THE Earty Em- 
pire. By Ludwig Friedlaender. Translated by 
Leonard A. Magnus, LL.B. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1z2mo. $1.50 net. 


The coming great historian, who is 
sorely needed if the story of the world’s 
modern era be ever to be rewritten in its 
proper perspective, arriveth not, but the 
preparation of material without end to be 
placed at his service when at last he does 


“THE MARTYRDOM OF AN 
EMPRESS,” 


Who has written a new novel, “The Cradle of the 
Rose.” Harper’s. 


AUTHOR OF 


arrive proceeds with undiminished in- 
dustry. This season there is to be chron- 
icled nothing of the first importance in 
the field, at home and abroad. The 
larger histories, American and foreign, 
begun in earlier seasons, are progressing 
toward completion, and their successive 
volumes will be noticed in these pages as 
they appear. For the rest, there is at 
hand a mass of monographs and histories 
of localities, periods, personages and 
movements, an ever-proceeding filling in 
of details. 

No publishing season without its 
Napoleon literature—that goes without 
saying. This year there present them- 
selves three new tomes for admission to 
the already swollen Bonaparte library. 
It may be as well to dispose of them here, 
before proceeding to take a further look 
around. 

Napoleon and the Archduke Charles, 
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by L. F, Petre, a study of the Danube 
Valley campaign of 1809, is of particu- 
lar interest because it illustrates the be- 
ginning of the decline of Napoleon’s mili- 
tary genius, a subject so thoroly and ably 
discussed in Colonel Dodge’s monumental 
work in the “Great Captains” series. The 
indefatigable Mr. H. Noel Williams con- 
tributes a study of The Women Bona- 
partes,’ the title referring to Madame 
Mére and her three daughters, and the 
parts they played in the rise, the glory 
and the fall of the Man of Destiny. The 
Memoirs of Comte de Rambuteau,’ who 
was his Chamberlain, give a good picture 
of the court that was created around him 
out of the most heterogeneous material, 
with the assistance of this member of the 
old nobility. If he does not show us a 
Napoleon intime, he at least gives us 
glimpses of ‘the warrior at leisure, and 
of the ways in which he spent it. Mr. 


Thomas E. Watson’s picturesque pen 
gives d.highly dramatic account of 
Waterloo* jn a small-volume that worthily 
serves as an epilog to his lifé of .Napo- 
leon. : 

In American history we have a new 


edition of Henry William Elson’s His- 
tory of the United States of America,’ in 
five volumes, which may for the moment 
be past over with a simple mention of its 
appearance. A study of The Justice of 
the Mexican War, by Mr. Charles H. 
Owen, M. A., LL.B., will set at rest 
many an uneasy historical conscience. 
According to Mr. Owen, this war was 
unavoidable as part of the enforcement 
of the Monroe doctrine. The evidence 
against the United States, he holds, is 
entirely insufficient to convict ;- opinion 
and inference have been confused with 
evidence. Students of the history of the 
Constitution will find a full discussion of 
the measure of the contribution of 
Charles Pinckney toward its framing in 
The Mystery of the Pinckney Draught,’ 
by the Hon. Charles C. Nott, formerly 
Chief Justice of the United States Court 
of Claims. Two new volumes in the 
well-edited series. of “American Crisis 
Biographies” are announced by its pub- 
lishers, Stonewall Jackson,’ and John C. 
Calhoun.’ - To the “American Common- 
wealth Series” are added, this season, 
volumes on Wisconsin” and Minnesota.” 

The two sizable volumes devoted by 
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Mr. James Gairdner to a study of Lol- 
lardy and the Reformation in England” 
demand a much more detailed and 
lengthy notice than can be spared them in 
this general survey of the season’s books. 
This is not Mr. Gairdner’s first book on 
the subject ; indeed, the present elaborate 
work is the outcome of his researches for 
a briefer volume, publisht some years 
ago. In the present study he goes far 
more deeply into the predisposing causes 
that begot Wycliff’s teachings and Lol- 
lardy, and, at the end, into subsequent 
developments. A work that is still to 
come is Frank Basil Tracy’s Tercen- 
tenary History of Canada, from Cham- 
plain to Laurier.” 

The publication of Pompeo Molmenti’s 
elaborate history of Venice,“ from its ear- 
liest beginnings ‘to the fall of the repub- 
lic, reaches its completion with the ap- 
pearance of the fifth and sixth volumes, 
on “The Decadence.” History, in its 
wider sense, here gives place to a large 
extent to the study of manners and cul- 
ture, of social conditions, dress, fashions, 
etc. Like the earlier volumes, these are 
notably well illustrated. Another notable 
Italian contribution to history, Guglielmo 
Ferrero’s The Greatness and Decline of 
Rome," reaches its third volume in “The 
Fall of an Aristocracy,” from the death 
of Cesar to 37 B. C. A third historical 
work in translation is Ludwig Fried- 
laender’s Roman Life and Manners 
under the Early Empire,” a book packed 
with information attractively presented. 


3 


Dramatic Literature 


'Fausr. By Stephen Phillips and J. Comyns Carr. 
Macmillan Co. 12mo. $1.25 ; 

2HeRO AND LEANDER. By Martin Schuetze. Henry 
Holt & Co. 12mo. $1.25 net. 

3Mater. By Percy Mackaye. 
12mo. $1.25. 

‘Tue House or Rimmon. By Henry Van Dyke. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 12mo. $1.00. | , 

SWorxks oF Henrik Issen. Edited, with Introduc- 
tions by William Archer, and_ Edmund Gosse’s “Life 
of Ibsen.” Pocket Edition. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
12 vols. $1.25 each. 

*Joun THE Baptist. 
John Lane Co. 8vo. $1.50 net. 

'Twe GERMAN DRAMA OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By George Witkowski. Translated by Prof. L. B. 
Horning. Henry Holt & Co. 12mo. $1.25 net. 

SPerLeEas AND MeEisanpe. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Introduction. by Montrose J. Moses.  Illus- 
trated. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 8vo. $1.50 net. 

°Twe AmeERICAN StacGE oF Topay. By Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Small, Maynard & Co. 12mo. $1.50 
net. 

10Tywx History or tHE Boston Tmeatre. B 
Eugene Tompeine and Quincy Kilby. Illustrated. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. oyal, 8vo. $5.0¢ net. 


Macmillan Co. 


By Hermann Sudermann. 
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Poetry lies dormant another season. 
There is much good verse, but no new 
wings are unfolded in the bolder flight, 
except in the domain of the poetic drama, 
where, indeed, the promise of the poet is 
great, even tho the response of the public 
be discouraging. In this field Mr. Ste- 
phen Phillips still stands first of his con- 
temporaries. He may not have fulfilled 
the great expectations aroused by his 
earlier work, but he still remains a poet 
to be reckoned with in richness of fancy 
and mastery of his craft. His Faust,’ 
freely adapted from Goethe’s tragedy, 
with the assistance of that practised old 
theatrical hand, Mr. J. Comyns Carr, is 
worth reading for its own sake and for 
the sake of the comparison that it invites 
with the huge masterpiece on which it is 
based. 

One is tempted to throw to the winds 
the caution taught by much experience, 
after reading Prof. Martin Schuetze’s po- 
etic tragedy of Hero and Leander,’ and 
to speak of it enthusiastically. Here is, 
indeed, a beautiful talent of the greatest 
promise, a soaring fancy, poesy of 
thought and imagination as well as of 
form, and sound classic scholarship. 

Mr. Percy Mackaye’s Mater,’ which is 
not poetry, but certainly is literature, was 
reviewed in these pages two weeks ago, 
together with Dr. Van Dyke’s The House 
of Rimmon.* Mention is made of them 
here again merely for the sake of the 
record. 

It will suffice, also, to indicate the pub- 
lication of a pocket edition of Ibsen* with 
a mere word. One is delighted, however, 
to find the Norwegian master sufficiently 
advanced among us, after twenty years 
of propaganda, to make this edition pos- 
sible. Sudermann’s John the Baptist’ is 
offered to us in an English version by 
Beatrice Marshall. None will say that it 
is not timely today with us, even tho the 
sensation of its suppression in Berlin ten 
years ago, and of the Kaiser’s inter- 
cession, has long since died out. A 
monograph on The German Drama of 
the Nineteenth Century, by George Wit- 
kowski,’ which has had considerable suc- 
cess on the Continent, appears in an Eng- 
lish dress this month. The author fur- 
nishes the necessary transition from the 
end of the eighteenth century, and re- 
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views progress since then to the days of 
Ludwig Fulda, Hauptmann, Sudermann 
and Max Halbe. 

A translation of Maeterlinck’s Pelléas 
et Mélisande,’ done painstakingly, but 
losing much, of course, of the quality of 
the original, is adorned with pictures of 
Miss Garden in the part. 

Mr. Walter P. Eaton’s The American 
Stage of Today’ consists mainly of dis- 
cussions of the plays produced in New 
York during the season of 1907-08, in- 
cluding its many failures, with excur- 
sions into the wider field of the contem- 
porary American stage and drama. Mr. 
Eaton prides himself upon his incon- 
sistency, but it never rises to the level of 
an interesting subjectivity. Rather does 
it seem to be due to critical haziness. If 
not of any importance or weight, the 
book is certainly readable. 

Of far wider than merely local interest 
is the announcement of The History of 
the Boston Theatre,”* by its former man- 
ager, Mr. Tompkins. The history ranges 
from grand opera stars to minstrels, from 
statesmen and clergymen to pugilists. 
The illustrations promise to be in keep- 
ing with the possibilities of the book. 


st 
Travel in Many Lands 


By Edith 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. 


1A Motor Fiicut THrovcH FRANCE. 
Wharton. 
$2.00 net. 
2Roman Ho tipays. 


By William Dean Howells. 11- 
lustrated. Harper & Bros. 
®8Tue OrHer AMERICANS. 


8vo. $3.00 net. 
By Arthur Ruhl. Illus- 
trated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. $2.00. 
*Untroppen Enctiso Ways. By Henry C. Shelley. 
Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co. 8vo. $3.00 net. 
SIste oF Wicut. Painted by A. Heaton Cooper. 


Described by A. R. Hope Moncrief. Macmillan Co. 
8vo. $2.50. m 
us- 


SLispon AND Cintra. By A. C. Inchbold. 
trated. Duffield & Co. 8vo. $2.50. 

. B. Forster 
$2:00 net. 


THUNGARY AND THE HUNGARIANS. 
Bovill. Illustrated. McClure Co. > 

8Tue Paciric Coast. By Clifton Johnson, Illus- 
trated. Macmillan Co. 8vo. $2.00 net. 

*From tHe North ForEeLaAnD To PENZANCE. By 
Clive Holland. (Mllustrated. Duffield & Co. 8vo. 


3-50. 
THE Juncte Fork or Arrica. By Robert H. 
Milligan. Illustrated. Fleming H. Revell Co. 8vo. 


$1.50 net. 
“Qut-oF-Doors IN THE Hoty Lanp. By Henry 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Van Dyke.  Jilustrated. 
12mo. $1.50 net. 


It is perhaps fortunate for the leisurely 
tourist in an armchair that the Near East 
did not begin anew to loom large and 
dark upon the political horizon until the 
publishers of this country and England 
had completed their preparations for the 
autumn publishing season. Thus do they 
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escape a possible monotony of interest in 
at least one department of literature—a 
department, be it added, to which Amer- 
ica contributes this year most worthily. 
All countries, all climes, all peoples are 
represented, and all, the evidence shows, 
are being drawn ever more closely within 
the circle of a uniform civilization that, 
with all its merits, threatens to become 
monotonous on the surface. 

Whether she dissects the souls of her 
fictional charactérs, reveals the secret of 
the charm of Italian gardens, or journeys 
thru France in a motor car, Mrs. Edith 
Wharton invariably gives to her work an 
intellectual distinction that outweighs all 
its other qualities. 

A Motor Flight Through France’ is 
rich with the delicate observation of a 
keen, well-stored mind, eager for new 
impressions, for additional knowledge, 
understanding and interpretation, alive 
with an interest that embraces nature 
and man and his works, social phenom- 
ena, architecture, literature, rich with all 
that makes travel profitable and beautify- 
ing, the reading of its chronicles a de- 
light. Mrs. Wharton traveled in the out- 
of-the-way places which the automobile 
has made accessible. The many illustra- 
tions of her book are excellent and inter- 
esting, because many of them are new. 

Another American traveler with a richly 
stored mind and keen eyes, but with a 
more humanly sympathetic, less distantly 
intellectual attitude, Mr. William Dean 
Howells, contributes this year, as he did 
last year and the year before that, a wel- 
come volume to our library of travel, as 
remarkable as Mrs. Wharton’s for the 
grace and yet the complete mastery of its 
author’s literary equipment. Roman 
Holidays’ Mr. Howells calls his book; in 
reality it was one long holiday, this sec- 
ond visit to his loved and unforgotten 
Italy after forty years. And yet, tho 
Italy be the country of Mr. Howells’s 
love, one reflects, while reading him, that 
England is most potently the country of 
his racial allegiance. 

Books such as these reveal to the 
American the lack of the “patina of 
time” in his own country. Books such as 
these cannot be written about these 
United States for a century to come and 
more, not even by an Edith Wharton or 
a Howells. The best this continent can 
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do is to put forward its southern hemi- 
sphere, with its closer allegiance to Euro- 
pean origins. 

Mr. Arthur Ruhl’s The Other Amer- 
icans,’ which deals with the cities, the 
countries, and especially the people of 
South America, serves well a useful pur- 
pose. 

A great amount of enthusiasm, rever- 
ence and love is bottled up in Mr. Henry 
C. Shelley’s Untrodden English Ways," 
the product of a mind well filled with 
literary lore. The title is apt, even tho 
the author includes in his table of con- 
tents chapters on Madame Tussaud’s and 
the Poets’ Corner; the illustrations are 
worth while. Jsle of Wight’ is one of 
those books that leaves one in doubt as 
to whether the text has been written to 
carry Mr. A. Heaton Cooper’s paintings, 
artistically reproduced in colors, or the 
pictures painted to accompany the text. 
From either point of view the book is 
satisfactory. 

To a large extent topographical, with 
many excursions into history, A. C. Inch- 
bold’s Lisbon and Cintra’ is a welcome 
book, which is made ornamental by 
Stanley Inchbold’s colored illustrations, 
revealing beauties all too little known in 
a country far too much neglected by 
globe-trotters. Mr. W. B. Forster Bovill. 
with all his liking for the Hungarians, is 
not blind to their faults, least of all to 
their entirely disproportionate idea of 
their international importance. This self- 
sufficiency is found in nearly all the 
smaller nationalities, but whereas the 
others assert their fancied superiority, 
the Hungarian condescendingly admits it. 
Mr. Bovill has written a readable, and, 
above all, an informing book on Hungary 
and the Hungarians, their past, pres- 
ent and probable future, their daily life. 
characteristics and country. 

And now, since this is a survey of the 
autumn books, a brief mention of a host 
of others. Mr. Clifton Johnson adds to 
his growing “American Highways and 
Byways” series The Pacific Coast,’ with, 
of course, his own illustrations.’ That 
experienced traveler and_ interesting 
writer, Mr. Clive Holland, takes us 
a-visiting the historic south coast of 
England, From the North Foreland to 
Penzance, with many a tale of war, 


wrecking and smuggling, Mr. Maurice 
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Randall furnishing the colored illustra- 
tions. Mr. Robert H. Milligan’s The 
Jungle Folk of Africa” is as readable and 
interesting a book of travel as one can 
wish for. The author is a missionary 
who has lived for seven years in Africa, 
and writes only of that part of the con- 
tinent and its inhabitants with which he 
is familiar. He seeks the human brother 
under the black skin and finds him. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s Out-of-Doors 
-in the Holy Land” describes his wander- 
ings, with three companions, away from 
the beaten track, the association of his 
surroundings with the Bible being never 
far from his mind. 

On the eve of its appearance in this 
country, as this issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT goes to press, the narrative of 
the latest exploit of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi—Luigi the Explorer he may well 
be called, as centuries ago another royal 
prince received the epithet of the Navi- 
gator — deserves inclusion here (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). This is, to give its title 
in full, Ruwenzori: An Account of the 
Expedition of H. R. H. Prince Luigi 
Amadeo of Savoy, Duke of the Abruzzi, 
to the Snow Ranges Situated between 
the Equatorial Lakes of Central Africa. 
The Duke is not an author: he leaves 
the chronicling of his exploits to other 
hands. This book is the work of Cava- 
liere Filippo de Filippi, F. R. G. S., who, 
it will be remembered, rendered the same 
service in the case of the report of one of 
the Duke’s earlier expeditions. The 
translation, it may be added here, has 
been made _by Caroline de Filippi, née 
Fitzgerald. The Duke adds, however, a 
preface. The interesting illustrations 
have been reproduced from photographs 
by Mr. Vittorio Stella, a member of the 
expedition. 

Ruwenzori, so we are informed in an 
appendix by Luigi Hugues, may now be 
accepted without further doubt as the 
mysterious “Mountains of the Moon” of 
Ptolemy’s Geography. The Duke him- 
self is convinced that he has solved the 
problem of the relation of the range to 
the sources of the Nile. 

These mountains long defied explora- 
tion, protected against conquest by the 
difficulties attending a venture into their 
vastnesses. Sir Samuel Baker, who saw 
them in 1864 from afar, called them “the 
Blue Mountains,” but it was not until 
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Stanley suggested the importance of a 
thoro knowledge of these ranges that the 
attention of African travelers was turned 
fully upon them. Emin Pasha did part 
of the work, and so did Sir Harry John- 
ston, but both left unfinished the great 
work which has now been carried out. 

The cartographer will hereafter have 
to add to his maps a number of new 
names of mountain peaks, worthily be- 
stowed, of Mount Stanley, first of all, the 
king of these ranges, and of Peaks Mar- 
gherita and Alexandra, the highest on 
that mountain, named in honor of the - 
queens of Italy and England. The 
English Royal Geographical Society has 
made one single change in the names be- 
stowed upon these towering, snow- 
capped masses by their conqueror. It 
has rebaptized the Mount Thomson of 
the Duke’s naming Mount Luigi di 
Savoia, a distinction gallantly earned and 
gracefully bestowed. 

A more extended notice of this con- 
tribution to what might be called the 
secondary exploration—the filling in of 
the details of regions known only in their 
general outline—of the Dark Continent, 
will follow in due course of time. Only 
a general outline of its contents can be 
given here and now. Suffice it to say, 
however, that the translation is satisfac- 
tory, and that the illustrations fully de- 
serve this second mention in so brief and 
general a notice as the present one. And, 
of course, as before in the case of the 
records of this traveler’s expeditions, the 
mechanical parts of the work—type, 
paper, printing and binding—leave noth- 
ing to be desired. 

& 
Autumn Fiction 


1Tue Testinc or Diana Matiory. By Mrs. Hum- 
phy Ward. Harper & Bros. 12mo. $1.50. 

*Lewis Ranp. By Mary Johnston. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 12mo. $1.50. 

*Tue Immortat Moment. By 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 12mo. 1.50. : : 

‘Tue Fry on tHE Wueet. By Katherine Cecil 
Thurston. Dodd, Mead & Co. 12mo. $1.50. 

SHecrantuus. By Ouida. Macmillan Co. 


$1.50. 

one Worcs oF AwnatTore France. Complete 
Limited Edition in English, John Lane Co. §8vo. 
$2.00 per volume. 

'Tue Trait oF THE Lonesome Pine. By John For 
Jr. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 12mo. $1.50. 

®Tuze Great Miss Driver. By Anthony Hope. Mc- 
Clure Co. 12mo0. $1.50. 

*Tue Diva’s Rusy. By Marion Crawford. Mac- 


millan Co. 12mo. $1.50. 

Tue VirciIn In JupcmMent. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 12mg. $1.50. 

An ImmortTat Sout. By W. H. Mallock. Harper 
& Bros. t12mo. $1.50. 

Tue War 1n THE Arr. By H. G. Wells. Mac- 
millan Co. Jamo. $1.50. 


May Sinclair. 


I2mo. 
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Tue Devix’s Putrtir. By, H. B. Marriott Watson. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1r2mo. 


“ANGEL Esguire. By tedgor + Wallace. 
& Co. 12mo. $1.50. 

“Tue Lonc Arm oF Manmusren. By E. Seas 
Oppenheim. Little, Brown & Co. 12mo. 

Tue Rep City. By Dr. S. Weir Mitcheli- "Cn 


tury Co. 12mo. $1.5 
"JT anp My True teva. By H. = 5 ee Keays. 
I2mo. 
F. A. Stokes 


Small, Maynard & Co. 
By Beatrice anteden. 


1S] NTERPLAY. 

By Sibilla Alaramo. Au- 
thorized werene from the Italian by Maria H. 
Lansdale. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Tue Crapte or THE Rose. Harper & Bros. &vo. 

$1.50 net. 
21Tue SHapow Wortp. By Hamlin Garland. Harper 
& Bros. 12mo. $1.50. 

No decided trend is perceptible in the 
season’s fiction, so far as it haS been pub- 
lished. There is no pronounced fashion, 
historical, romantic, adventurous, psycho- 
logical, sociological, or economic, such as 
has distinguished the output of several 
former years. There is a little of every- 


thing, of the historical novel, even, in 


Henry Holt 
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made notable by a sudden maturing of 
its author’s power to portray the depths 
of character. Miss May Sinclair’s The 
Immortal Momené’ rehabilitates the Ca- 
mille motif by the sterling art of its treat- 
ment. Of Katherine Cecil Thurston’s 
new book, The Fly on the Wheel,’ it may 
be said that it is the best work she has 
done thus far. 

Ouida’s last novel, practically finished, 
since the possible endings are sufficiently 
foreshadowed to enable the reader to . 
make his choice, resembles her earlier 
books in many of its flamboyant quali- 
ties, its exaggeration, but also in its reve- 
lation of the continued power of a beau- 
tiful talent. Helianthus’ is a satire, with 
an Italian setting, on the droit divin and 
its militarism, on alliances and their cost, 
and a cry of revolt against conditions 

















ILLUSTRATION FROM WHARTON’S 


this day of its eclipse, but not enough of 
any one thing to fasten upon as a point 


of departure. The short story in book- 
form shines by its absence, which is but 
natural, for, unless it were of surpassing 
merit, it would be drowned by the unend- 
ing twaddle-stream in the magazines. 
Place aux dames, then. Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s Testing of Diana Mallory’ 
is entitled to the place of honor, on ac- 
count of her enduring popularity with 
American women, if for no other reason 
—a popularity, be it observed, that is al- 
ways restricted to her latest book. Her 
earlier ones, once read, are forgotten, ex- 
cept by the reviewers, for the sake of 
comparison. Next to her, one is glad to 
place an American woman, Miss Mary 
Johnston, whose Lewis Rand* is far and 
away the best work she has yet done, 
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that be, in which the rulers of today fig- 
ure but thinly disguised. 

Here we pause a moment to wish well 
to the complete edition of the works of 
Anatole France in English.* It has be- 
gun with his least significant book—The 
Red Lily—it will progress to L’Ombre 
du Mail, L’Agneau d’Améthyste and Le 
Mannequin d Ozier, pictures of contem- 
porary French life that are fully appre- 
ciated only by those who, knowing that 
life thoroughly, will most likely not re- 
quire translations of the pictures. But it 
is well to have this master of gentle 
irony, of majestically aloof scepticism, 
accessible in English, if only as a lesson 
in art. 

Of Mr. John Fox, Jr.’s, The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine’ it may be said that it 
deserves the success it has already com- 
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manded. Anthony Hope. taking his cue 
from Mrs. Ward, has improved upon her 
example by attempting to place the great- 
est of historic Englishwomen in a con- 
temporary setting in The Great Miss 
Driver.” And now the new novels be 
upon us in their serried ranks. 

Marion Crawford proves triumphantly 
that a sequel may sometimes be as good, 
and even better, than its predecessor in 
The Diva’s Ruby, which is far and away 
the most readable of the three books de- 
voted to the lady. In The Virgin in Judg- 
ment® Eden Phillpotts gives the inevita- 
ble tragedy of his fiction dignity. and 
pathos and the customary scenic setting, 
painted with a hand that practice has 
made perfect. Returning to the field of 
fiction after his long excursion into more 
serious realms, Mr. W. H. Mallock deals 
in An Immortal Soul” with a subject that 
ceased to be novel long ago—duality of 
personality. The wonderful recent de- 
velopments in the science of aeronautics 
bring Mr. H. G. Wells’s The War in the 
Air” well within the range of future pos- 
sibilities. Mr, Wells combines a daringly 
imaginative story with a tract against 
war, a thing that often is not favorable 
to the quality of the fiction. 

Still another variant, and a very com- 
plicated one of the “Treasure Island” class 
of fiction, will be found in H. B. Marriott 
Watson’s The Devil’s Pulpit,” a tale of 
incessant action and adventure at the ser- 
vice of those who like it.. With this may 
be classed Angel Esquire,“ by Edgar 
Wallace, a detective story with some 
novel turns, which can be safely recom- 
mended to connoisseurs. EE. Phillips 
Oppenheim is not at his best in The Long 
Arm of Mannister.” It consists of what 
are really connected short stories, in each 
of which Mannister takes revenge on one 
of his enemies. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s The Red City,” 
tho complete in itself, is to some extent 
a sequel to “Hugh Wynne.” It deals 
with the second administration of Wash- 
ington, its animosities and divided coun- 
sels, with the pro-French and pro-Brit- 
ish policies of the period, but also with 
its social life. In the method of its tell- 
ing it resembles closely its predecessor. 

Once more the lady novelists. Three 
of them deal with the subject of mar- 
riage and divorce—one of them, and her 
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story is the best, with the problem of the 
remarriage of the divorced couple after 
the years have brought experience, un- 
derstanding and knowledge of self, H. 
A. Mitchell Keays is a thoughtful writer, 
and in I and My True Love™ she has 
written a clever book with a perspective 
of real life. The problem confronting 
the divorced couple in this book is that of 
the future of their daughter, who has 
reached the marriageable age. Miss Be- 
atrice Harraden’s Interplay” is a mild 
tale of the right of the woman with a 
past to the love and the name of another 
man, a subject upon which, in exceptional 
cases, at least, the world is pretty well 
agreed by now. Few are the English 
women novelists who can keep the suf- 
fragette out of their books nowadays. 
Miss Harraden is not of their number. 
Sibilla Alaramo’s A Woman at Bay” is 
an unpleasant story, whose problem is in- 
ternational, but whose setting and atmos- 
phere are decidedly alien to us. The 
Cradle of the Rose,” by the lady who, 
after many books, still calls herself “the 
author of ‘The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press,’” tells a romantic tale of the con- 
flict between Church and State in France, 
and of an imaginary Royalist rising in 
Brittany. Hamlin Garland returns to the 
subject of “metapsychics” in The Shad- 
ow World.” He has investigated once 
more the spiritualistic wonders that have 
been investigated before, and tells of 
them in story form. Mr. Garland is 
quite convinced of the truth of what he 
has seen. He will hardly convince the 


sceptics. 
& 


Roman Catholic 


5 


*‘Modernism,’ 
and Protestant 


1Meprevatism: A Reprty To CARDINAL Mercier. By 


Green & Co. 12mo. 


George Tyrrell. Longmans, 
By Robert Mac- 


2M1np, Rettcion AND HEALTH.. 
Donald. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 12mo. $1.30 net. 

SHEALTH AND Happiness; oR, RELIcGIouS THERA- 
PEUTICS AND Ricut Livinc. By. the Rt. Rev. Samuel 
Fallows, D.D., LL.D. A. C.-McClurg & Co. 12mo. 
$1.50 net. 


The publication of devotional books, 
volumes of sermons, and the like, nat- 
urally groups itself around the two great 
festival seasons of Christmas and Easter ; 
consequently, the new announcements do 
not call for comment here and now. 

In the broader field of religious litera- 
ture there are two topics that are appar- 
ently destined to claim an ever-increasing 
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share of our attention—the modern re- 
vival of the age-old belief in the close 
relation existing between religious faith 
and physical healing, and the movement 
that has come to be known as Mod- 
ernism. 

There have been many Protestant 
Modernisms in the past, there may be 
many still before us in the future, but the 
word has at present a narrower meaning, 
as applying exclusively to the struggle 
going on within the Roman Catholic 
Church, whose attitude of absolute au- 
thority lacks the flexibility which en- 
ables the younger churches to adapt 
themselves readily and with sound reason 
to the progress of human thought. This 
“Modernism” promises to become a his- 
toric term, overshadowing in importance 
the significance of a once familiar word 
of foreign coinage, Culturkampf. 

The latest contribution to the discus- 
sion furnishes us, in its title, with stilt 
another label that is likely to be widely 
adopted, it is so-felicitous a find. Mr. 
George Tyrrell’s Medievalism’ is a 
reply to Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of 
Malines and Primate of Belgium, who, 
in his Lenten Pastoral of the present year, 
mentioned Mr. Tyrrell, a convert te 
Roman Catholicism, and a suspended 
priest, by name as the typical embodiment 
of Modernism. The Pastoral is printed 
in full at the beginning of the book, 
whose author devotes 166 of its pages to 
a refutation of the Belgian prelate’s stric- 
tures. According to him, the principle 
that divides “Mediaevalism” from “Mod- 
ernism” is at the root moral rather than 
intellectual ; a question less of truth than 
of truthfulness, of respect for the liberty 
of other minds, of a veracity that refuses 
to compromise where authority, edifica- 
tion and revealed truth are concerned—of 
honesty with oneself. 

In his long introduction to Mind, Re- 
ligion and Health’, which is practically 
an appreciation of the Emmanuel Church 
experiment, the Rev. Robert MacDonald 
travels far afield, finding ultimately in 
this very movement the latest of Protest- 
antism’s “modernisms.” An echo of the 
Boston experiment will be found in 
Bishop Fallows’s Health and Happiness’, 
which explains his own system of cures 
by prayer and faith as practised at St. 
Paul’s Church, Chicago. Bishop Fallows 
invites those who come to him for treat- 
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ment to bring with them “a diagnosis as 
accurate as the skill of the neurologist 
can make it.” Mr. MacDonald depends 
most of all upon a psychological science 
that is not nearly so far advanced in 
knowledge as it will be some day, and 
foresees as a result of the religious heal- 
ing movement a universal church, the 
“Christian.” Dr. Fallows preaches faith 
as a dynamic force, chiefly for the cure 
of overtaxed nerves. He is for co-opera- 
tion with the neuropath. 

The movement is as yet but in its be- 
ginning. Whither it will lead, none can 
tell. It may be worth while to observe, 
however, that to this new Protestant 
“modernism,” a reaction, according to 
Mr. MacDonald, from materialism, a free 
field has already been conceded, whereas 
the other has a long struggle still be- 
fore it. 


Miscellaneous 


STUDIES IN THE AMERICAN Race Prostem. By 
Alfred Holt Stone. Doubleday, Page & Co. 8vo. 


$2.00 net. 
2FoLtow1nc THE Cotor Line. By Ray oo 


Baker. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co. vo. 
$2.00 net. 

Tne Wortpv’s Gorv. By L. de Launay. Trans- 
lated by Orlando C. Williams. Introduction by Charles 
A. Conant. The Science Series. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 8vo. $1.75 net. 

4Our IrraTIoNaAL ODistrRipuTION oF WEALTH. 
By Byron C. Mathews. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo. 


1.25. 

. oNavat ADMINISTRATION AND WarFaRE. By Capt. 
A. T. Mahan, U. S. N. Little, Brown & Co. 12mo. 
$1.50 net, 


A number of new books on various 
subjects remain to be noticed. The range 
is wide, but it appears that the literature 
already extant in certain branches of 
human activity, thought and achievement 
has been judged to be sufficiently up-to- 
date to render further additions unneces- 
sary at present. 

A subject whose discussion promises 
to be perennial, perhaps because it moves 
of necessity as yet in a vicious circle, is 
that of the “race problem.” The world 
has always had its vexing puzzles of this 
kind ; of late they have taken a new lease 
of life in Europe, but the race problem 
par excellence for the American remains 
the negro. He may give the admixture 
of many nationalities from abroad an 
occasional thought; it is only this one 
that really preoccupies him. A contribu- 
tion to its discussion that is really worth 
while is Mr. Alfred Holt Stone’s Studies 
in the American Race Problem, with 
statistical additions by Prof. Walter F. 
Wilcox. Both are scientifically impartial, 
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and if neither brings us nearer to a solu- 
tion (which it is not their aim to do), 
both add vastly to our knowledge and 
understanding of the question that is to 
be solved. With this book comes Mr. 
Ray Stannard Baker’s Following the 
Color Line,’ a presentment of current 
conditions and facts, North and South. 
It furnishes many a text to be read into 
Mr. Stone’s more general discussion. - 

A work devoted entirely to gold as the 
money metal of civilized nations, Mr. L. 
de Launay’s The World’s Gold* has been 
translated from the French and is offered 
to us at the right moment, when the gold 
standard battle has been fought once for 
all. The French writer deals with his 
subject in its four chief aspects—its 
geology, its geographical distribution, its 
extraction and “dressing,” and its eco- 
nomics. The introduction to this trans- 
lation has been written by no less an 
authority than Mr. Charles A. Conant. 
Mr. Byron C. Mathews’s Our Irrational 
Distribution of Wealth* is still another 
plea for public ownership. 

Captain Mahan has collected,a number 
of his contributions to various American 
and English periodicals and _publisht 
them under the title of Naval Adminis- 
tration and Warfare.’ Their subjects 
vary greatly, those on-American naval 
matters, including the cruise of the fleet, 
being of most direct importance, because 
in them the writer attempts to provide 
public opinion with some general prin- 
ciples for its guidance. 

& 


Music and Art 


Opera. By Lawrence Gil- 
16mo. $1.25 net. 
By Ernest Newman. John 


‘Aspects oF MOopERN 
man. John Lane Co. 

*RICHARD STRAUSS. 
Lane Co. 12mo. $1.00 net. 

SEpwarp A. MacDowett. By Lawrence Gilman. 
Profusely illustrated. John Lane Co. 12mo. $1.50 
net. 

*Tue EvoLution oF MopERN ORCHESTRATION. By 
i Adolphe Coerne, Ph.D. Macmillan Co. 8vo. 
3-00. 

5Stoxes’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF Music AND MUSICIANS. 
By L. J. De Bekker. F. A. Stokes Co. 8vo. $3.00. 

*Ecypt anp Its Monuments. By Robert Hichens, 
Illustrations in Full Colors from Paintings by Jules 
Guérin. Century Co. Royal 8vo. $6.00 net. 

'THe Story or EnciisH Art. By Sir W. Arm- 
strong. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
net. 

®THe Barogue StyLe or ARCHITECTURE. By Arthur 
Marshall, A.R.1.B.A. Illustrated. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Folio. 10.00 net. 

*Aucustus St. Gaupens. By C. Lewis Hind. II- 
lustrated. $3.50. Cotor PuHotocraPHy AND OTHER 
Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN. THE ART OF THE CAMERA. 
By Dixon Scott. $3.00 net. Art In ENGLAND: THE 
ELIZABETHAN AND Seoaae Periops oF ARCHITECTURE 
AND Furniture. Illustrated. $3.00 net. Limited Edi- 
tions. John Lane Co. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF Mopern Art: A ComPara- 
Tive Stupy of THE Formative Arts, Betnc 4 Con- 
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TRIBUTION TO A New System or AistuHetics. By 
Julius Meier-Graefe. From the German by Florence 
Simmonds. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 
vols. Large 8vo. $1.50 net. 

4A History or Enciism Furniture. By Percy 
Macquoid. Vol. IV: Tue Comrosire AGE, FROM THE 
BEGINNING OF Tupor Times Down TO THE Last oF 
THE Georces. With 1,000 Illustrations. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $15.00 net. 

2CHATS ON wiatures. By J. J. Foster, F.S.A- 
Illustrated. F. A. Stokes Co. 8vo. $2.00 net. 

184 Snort History oF ENGRAVING AND ETCHING. 
By A. M. Hind. Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 8vo. $5.00 net. : 

i4HOwW TO APPRECIATE PRINTS. BY Frank Weiten- 
kampf. Illustrated. Moffat, Yard Co. 1.50 net. 

Tue HicHer Lire 1n Art. By John J. 
McClure Co. $2.50 net. 


There be those who complain that our 
musical enthusiasms of the last five years 
or so are but opera madness, and the 
scant allowance of time given for con- 
certs, in New York at least, would appear 


a Farge. 


NEW PORTRAIT OF HAMLIN GARLAND, 
Author of “The Shadow World.” Harper’s. 


to justify this pessimistic verdict. It is 
certain that the opera is generously rep- 
resented in the new books of the season 
devoted to things musical. 

Mr. Lawrence Gilman, an able writer 
on absolute music when he chooses, and 
a modern of the moderns, leads with his 
Aspects of Modern Opera,’ an extremely 
timely book, and useful. “After Wagner, 
What?” asked Mr. James Huneker, some 
years ago. Here’s the answer, at least 
in part. Mr. Gilman furnishes us with 
appreciative and discriminating reviews 
of the development of operatic music 
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since Wagner, analyzing the different 
schools that have since sprung up under 
the leadership of such men as Debussy, 
Strauss and Puccini. A little perverse, 
perhaps, at times, in its bestowal of praise 
and stricture, Mr. Ernest, Newman’s 
Richard Strauss’ is yet one of the most 
interesting volumes publisht thus far in 
the “Living Masters of Music” series of 
monographs. 

On account of its potential importance, 
Sir Hubert Parry’s Life of John Sebas- 
tian Bach is included here, tho the 
Messrs. Putnam will not publish it until 


. after the first of next year. In the pres- 


ence of an enthusiasm that has the hearty, 
if not perhaps the altogether understand- 
ing or discriminating support of New 


York society, it behooves us to wait a. 


little forthe perspective of time in order 
to reach soundly,,sanely -gritical conclu- 
sions , concerning MacDowell, whose 
reputation needs, no bolstering up. Per- 
haps Mr. Gilman: will mark+'the begin- 
ning of that period %in .his*Edward A. 
MacDowell, which is to appear next 
month. 

Mr. \Coerne’s Evolution of Modern 
Orchestroxion' is reserved for future re- 
view. Stakes’, Eacseiopedic of Music 
and Musyéians,’ d not yet come 
to hand “at the™ ips this was written, is, 
according to its publishers, ‘ ‘a record of 
facts, not of opinion”—a reference book, 
thegefore, one of whose merits is said to 
cee e. fullness. of its treatment of the 
mosktreggrit* musical events, institutions 
and persOmgges. 

Pictorial ; oOoks and inks about the 
pictorial arts;@ven the most serious ones, 
have become the Christmas gift books 
par excellence. It will suffice, therefore, 
to announce here the coming of some of 
the most important ones, reserving their 
discussion for the proper moment before 
the approaching holidays. Such books as 
the two on Whistler, referred to in the 
survey of the new biographical works, 
come, of course, under this head on ac- 
count of their illustrations, and so do 
many of the books of travel and descrip- 
tion, first among them Robert Hichens’s 
Egypt and Its Monuments,’ with its col- 
ored illustrations from paintings by Jules 
Guérin. 







An “Art History of the World” is an 


important undertaking begun this season 
with The Story of English Art,’ by Sir 
W. Armstrong. Each country will have 
its separate volume, written by an author- 
ity, and each volume will contain between 
five and six hundred illustrations, and ex- 
haustive bibliographies. An account and 
record of noteworthy buildings erected in 
Vienna at the end of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
elaborately illustrated, will be found in 
The Baroque Style of Architecture." 

Three “special extra” and extra num- 
bers of the /nternational Studio, abun- 
dantly illustrated in colors, deserve atten- 
tion.” 

A German critic, Dr. Julius Meier- 
Graefe, is the author ofa sizable con- 
tribution to -the history of zxsthetics in 
The Development of ' Modern Art,” 
which, accepting Rubens as the source, 
traces the main currents that have flown 
from him in all countries, stress being 
laid, however, on France as the center of 


_modern artistic activities. A monumental 


undertaking, Mr. Percy Macquoid’s 
History of English Furniture” reaches 
its completion with the fourth volume. 
Lovers of the reviving art of miniature 
painting will be interested in an author- 
ity’s book on the .subject, Mr.. J. J. 
Foster’s Chats on Miniatures,” which 
contains a great amount of interesting 
information in a small space. 

Mr. A. M. Hind, of the Department of 
Engravings’‘of the British Museum, has 
written A Short History of Engraving 
and Etching,* from the earliest times 
to the present day, his publishers 
furnishing over a hundred reproduc- 
tions of famous specimens of the art. 
The arrangement of the book has been 
carefully planned for the convenience of 
collectors and students, and there is an 
admirable working apparatus of bibliog- 
raphies, catalogs, tables, etc. Mr. Hind’s 
colleague, the Curator of Prints of the 
New York Public Library, furnishes us 
with a helpful handbook in How to 
Appreciate Prints." 

And now, at the end, a bare mention 
(comment is for the moment unneces- 
sary) of a new book by an American 
artist : John La Farge’s The Higher Life 
in Art,” dealing with the lives and works 
of the Barbizon artists. 
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Literary Notes 


.The Whistle, by Benjamin Franklin, has 
been. reprinted again. This time it appears in 
a little booklet issued as a product of the L. H. 
Starkey Company, printers (125 Worth street). 
It has lost nothing by the present reissue. 


.We are glad to print the following letter : 


The notice of “‘The Little Brown Jug at Kildare,” 
by Mr. Meredith Nicholson, which appears in the cur- 
rent issue 9f THe INDEPENDENT, excites our admira- 
tion and calls forth our gratitude. 

We hasten, however, to call to your attention the 
fact that the author does not hail from Missouri. He 
is one of the genuine Hoosier authors than whom 
there are no than-whomer. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Bosss-MerriLL ComMPANy. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


...-All roads of adventure now lead to 
Africa. Many will wish to know more of the 
Dark Continent, now that Roosevelt is so soon 
to explore that region and hunt under his re- 
cently procured license. A ray of light is shed 
on Africa in The Realm of Light, by Frank 
Hatfield, in which the adventures and experi- 
ences of two Chicago business men in the heart 
of Africa are thrillingly set forth. Boston, 
Mass.: Reid Publishing Co. $1.50. 


..Ernest Dressel North, the bibliophile 
and bookseller, has secured from the literary 
executors of James A. McNeill Whistler per- 
mission to reprint Mr. Whistler’s “Ten 
O’Clock.” The brochure has been executed at 
the Marion Press, Jamaica, and is a very cred- 
itable piece of work. The original has long 
been O. P. and the reprint, which is limited 
to 1,000 copies, is bound to be popular in the 
growing school of Whistlerites. (Ernest Dres- 
sel North. $1.00.) 


..Great is the modern press agent. Thanks 
to some of his fine work a supposed unpub- 
lished poem of the late lamented Lord Byron 
has recently been found and rescued from 
the oblivion that would otherwise have en- 
gulfed it. The poem was found in an old 
album full of curious interleaved and antique 
wood cuts, a most appropriate background, by 
the way. The album was once owned by the 
grandmother of Arthur Ellsworth, Lady Har- 
bury. In it Lord Byron, apparently one of her 
admirers, had written the following lines: 

LOVE. 


Art thou not dear unto my heart? 
Oh, search that place and see, 
And from that bosom tear that part 
That does not beat for thee. 


Yes, thou art dear unto my heart, 
As dear as tongue can tell. 
And if I’m guilty of a fault 
’Tis loving thee too well. 
—Byron. 


The whole incident boils with realism and is 
an important (?) contribution to Byroniana. 


..-Henry W. Poor has long been one of 
the most discriminating book collectors of the 
day. He has kept alive the traditions of the 
oldtime book collectors that Burton writes 
about. His library has grown rich in the mas- 
terpieces of printing, in illuminated and other 
manuscrifts, in illustrated books, in Americana 


and especially in artistic bookbindings. Some- 
thing of the richness of the Poor library was 
set forth at some length in American Book- 
bindings in the Library of Henry W. Poor, is- 
sue in 1903. And now this delightful library 
is being dispersed. Book lovers will lament 
the breaking up of such a library, except that 
thru the sale those with long purses may be 
able to buy one or more of these treasures at 
Anderson’s. 
ed 


Pebbles 


“T am introducing,” the peddler began, “ 
patent electric hair brush——” 

“What do I want with a hair brush?” 
growled the business man. “Can’t you see I’m 
bald ?” 

“Your lady, perhaps——” 
“Bald, too, except when she’s dressed up.” 

“Yes, sir. But you may have at home a little 
child——” 
ae have. It’s one month old and quite 

Id.” 

“Of course, at that age,” said the peddler. 
“But,” he persisted, “maybe you keep a dog?” 

“We do,” said the business man. “A hairless 
Chinese dog.” 

The peddler dived into another pocket. 

“Allow me,” he said, “to show you the latest 
thing in flypaper.’—The American Grocer. 


THE FIRST CHAPTER. 
(President Roosevelt will get a dollar a word.) 
WE saw (two plunks) a buck (that’s four) 
and then (six dollars, please) 
I fired (that’s eight) a shot (two more) 
And brought him to his knees. 
The hunting scene (that makes nineteen) 
Is something really fine; 
The jungle’s all a vivid green. 
(I think that’s twenty-nine.) 


Tonight we lie beneath the sky, 
(One, two, three, four, five, six ;) 

It’s great (seven, eight), the moon is high, 
The woods full of big sticks! 

So what we do (that’s twenty-two) 
Let’s do with all our might. 

(Come, Kermit, count, whate’er you do! 
Yes, twenty-eight is ‘right !) 


It is great sport, (my words are short, 
But why should I waste ink?) 

I thought I heard a rhino snort 
In coming down to drink. 

I’m on his track; (Kermit, go back 
And count those words again.) 

The night is still and raven black! 
(Loeb, come and hold my pen.) 


Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! (They'll hate to 


pay 
For four bangs in a row, 
A dollar each, but that’s the way 
The contract reads, I know!) 
(Loeb, skin the rhino while I add 
These words.) What heavenly breeze! 
We're off to bed! (And Kermit, lad 
Mail this first chapter, please!) 


—J. W. Foley, in New York Times, 
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In our sixtieth anniversary number, 


which will be that of December toth, we 
wish to print the names of any subscrib- 
ers who have been readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT from the beginning. This iist 
will include those whose parents were 
subscribers, and we desire that. the names 
be sent as soon as possible. 


re) 
The Soul of the Nations 


For two thousand years or more, from 
Menes to Necho, the world’s highest civ- 
ilization was possest by the mixt people 
who lived on the Nile. They looked with 
contempt on the tribes outside of the 
narrow valley which reached back into 
Ethiopia. To them only their little 
riband of Africa was humanized; all else 
was rude and savage. 

But meanwhile the country we now 
call Asiatic Turkey was developing its 
own Civilization in the wider valley of the 
twin rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
There arose another chief culture, with 
its learning and its armies—Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Persian—and their pride was 
prouder than that of Egypt. To them 
the nations about were the dust of their 
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feet, whose people were only fit to be 
captive slaves. 

Then, on the shores of this same 
Asiatic Turkey, and the neighboring 
islands and coasts, arose a new and yet 
higher civilization—Ionian and _ then 
Greek. Its perfect flower was in Athens, 
and while its wise men still went to 
Egypt or to Persia to learn wisdom of 
the masters, all the wild tribes about were 
embraced under that insulting designa- 
tion of barbarians. But the old lands of 
culture—Egypt, Asia Minor, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia—were embraced in the civ- 
ilization, as in the extended sway and 
language, of Alexander. 

Then Rome became mistress of culture 
and laws. She recognized the old homes 
of civilization, but she sent her armies 
into the wilder tracts of Europe, hitherto 
fossilized in barbarism, whose people 
were past civilizing, were fit only to Be 
sold in Roman markets. What was 
thought of the clans of France and Ger- 
many and Russia and Great Britain may 
be read in the annals of Cesar and Taci- 
tus. They could fight as wild beasts, 
and when caught could be bidden to slay 
each other in the Circus; but that they 
could be worthy men, who could create 
states and empires, would have seemed 
incomprehensible. So degraded were the 
Sarmatians that they did not even feel 
the need to pray. The Suevi were the 
most considerable of the German tribes, 
but they were wild nomads, living on 
milk and flesh, clad in skins. and given 
to war and hunting. The Britons “paint 
themselves with woad”; “ten or twelve 
of them live together, having their wives 
in common”; they “go clad in skins.” 
Such were the outer barbarians, unfit to 
associate with civilized people, fit only to 
be made slaves. 

But in these lands, for centuries and 
chiliads barren, the seeds of civilization 
took root and grew, cultivated by the 
Christian religion. Now the people of 
these very lands, whose ancestors burned 
their captives in wicker cages, who had 
less culture than the tribes of Central 
Africa, claim the proudest civilization in 
the world, and we look with contempt on 
the yellow races, on the black peoples, on 
the red Indians. We have said that they 
have slept long; they cannot awake. 
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But they are awaking—and rude is the 
Japanese awakening. Japan has proved 
that, once inoculated with the bacteria of 
civilization, with all that knowledge has 
achieved open to them, they can learn it 
in fifty years. 

Now, is there not a lesson in this his- 
tory? Do we not see that the fact that 
a people have been savage or half civil- 
ized since human existence began is no 
proof that they may not start up and 
bloom, when their time comes, like the 
century-plant? The Egyptians did it, the 
Babylonians did it, the Persians, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the French, the Ger- 
mans, the English, the Japanese. Every 
one of them rose out of thousands of 
years of barbarism, only waiting the sow- 
ing of the seed. One of those great 
regenerations we have seen in our day, 
and our children will see it in the case 
of China, and perhaps their children in 
the Kongo. 

And do we not see it coming in Turkey, 
in Persia and in India? Is not the fer- 
ment all thru the Asiatic East? We must 
revise our conclusions, taught us by 
Treitschke and Freeman, that the nature 
of the East forbids rich culture; that the 
Turk cannot assimilate modérn free insti- 
tutions; that Islam cannot accept them. 
- Why not? Only because it has not; that 
is all.. It is only the same reason which 
made the old Romans think Britain hope- 
lessly barbarian. 

We must learn that human nature is 
one. We must conquer our Anglo-Saxon 
contempt for the belated races. English- 
men must no longer kick the Hindu 
aside as he would a dog. The Europeans 
in Hong-Kong and Amoy should learn to 
treat a Chinese merchant as they would 
any European gentleman, or in a few 
years they will be invited to withdraw 
from the foreign concessions. The nations 
may very likely cease, because they must, 
to divide up the Turkish Empire, which 
has in past times been the seat of the 
world’s best civilization, and will be 
again. The time will come when the 
Africander will treat the Zulu as he 
wishes to be treated himself, for Africa 
will belong to the Africans; and without 
war, under the insistent demand of right- 
eousness, the yellow man in our land will 
not be denied citizenship, and the Jim 
Crow laws will be repealed. Why? Be- 
cause to show contempt for other races 
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will not always be safe, and because 
these races will prove their rights to be 
treated as full equals. 


s 
The Democratic Party 


Mr. Bryan has started an inquiry to 
ascertain why the Democratic national 
candidates were defeated. He should be- 
gin his investigation in Ohio, Indiana 
and Minnesota, where Democratic Gov- 
ernors were elected on the day when 
largé majorities were given to Judge 
Taft. He then might turn to the figures 
which show how far he fell behind the 
nominees of his party for local offices in 
many other States. The fact that his 
party increased the number of its repre- 
sentatives in Congress should also en- 
gage his attention. Then, if he recalls 
the small number of his electoral votes 
in 1896 and 1900, and compares the fig- 
ures of those years with the almost ex- 
actly two-to-one defeat of 1908, he may 
be constrained to admit that his party 
blundered when it nominated him at 
Denver. 

We do not say that with another presi- 
dential candidate his party could have 
been successful, altho Governor Johnson 
would have made a better showing in the 
electoral college. But with Mr. Bryan 
at the head of its ticket, the Democratic 
party’s defeat was assured. The South- 
ern States, to which the party looks with 
perfect confidence for a large majority 
of its electoral votes, should have pre- 
vented his nomination. They consented 
to it. We have reason to believe that 
when his success in the convention was 
seen to be impending, support was given 
by some Democrats from other parts of 
the country who were convinced that 
this nomination ought not to be made. 
We have been told that they, clearly 
foreseeing failure at the polls, felt that 
a third defeat would remove Mr. Bryan 
from the field and leave the party free to 
build itself up under new leadership. 

That defeat is now a matter of history. 
What is to become of the Democratic 
party? Some of its thoughtless oppo- 
nents have said that it is dead. This is 
nonsense. A party that elects Governors 
in three great Northern States in the 
face of large majorities there for the Re- 
publican Presidential candidate, and that 
also at the same time reduces the Repub- 
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lican majority in the House, is very 
much alive. 

Some say it needs to be reorganized. 
What it needs is new leadership. It must 
put Mr. Bryan aside. If we look forward 
as far as 1912, it will need a new and a 
good candidate for the Presidency, and 
in the coming four years its thoughtful 
and sane politicians should be preparing 
to satisfy that need. But the party’s 
opportunity for recuperation and for 
constructive effort will come at an earlier 
date. Its next attempt to gain power will 
be made in the Congressional elections of 
1910. Its first opening will probably be 
in the approaching tariff debate. For 
that contest there should be careful prepa- 
ration. The Republican-position with re- 
spect to the tariff is clearly a vulnerable 
one. The tendency of the Republican 
legislators in dealing with this question 
will invite the restraint of an intelligent 
Opposition. But if the Democrats in 


Congress shall insist upon a tariff for 
revenue only, or upon a revenue tariff 
with such incidental protection as may 
accompany it, they will gain nothing with 


the American people. We are not now 
considering the merits of either method 
of taxation, but only the political aspect 
of the case. Much can be accomplished 
for the Democratic party if its repre- 
sentatives in Congress will firmly and 
reasonably oppose the excesses of .the 
Republican majority in the work of tariff 
revision. In all probability they will not 
be able to prevent the enactment of a law 
in which many of those excesses will be 
embodied, but they can make a record 
upon which they can appeal forcibly to 
the people in the campaign of 1910. 
Remembering the blight which has af- 
flicted their party since the adoption of 
its free silver doctrines in 1896, they 
should strive to place it definitely upon 
the side of a sound and civilized cur- 
rency. They should accept the situation 
in the Philippine Islands, and in advo- 
cating a policy for the ultimate settlement 
of questions relating to those islands they 
should avoid that which will tend to ex- 
cite unrest among the Filipinos and to 
prevent a just and orderly administration 
of affairs for the proper safeguarding 
and development of the natives’ interests. 
The future welfare of their party will 
also be affected by their attitude toward 
other problems, Jt would be unwise for 
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them to assume, as Mr. Bryan does in 
his latest review, that their party is the 
only one that is not plutocratic, the only 
one that “represents the people’s protest 
against wrong in high places, against 
corruption in politics, against the oppres- 
sion of the struggling masses.” Many 
of the intelligent and independent voters 
whose support they desire will not believe 
it. These may ask why so many impor- 
tant measures enacted by a Republican 
majority have had the support of the 
Democratic minority. 

There will be abundant opportunity for 
the rehabilitation and upbuilding of the 
party, and for making it a formidable 
and even victorious Opposition. But the 
work should be taken up with delibera- 
tion- and should be entrusted to the 
party’s most competent men. They will 
find it advisable, we think, to cut away 
and lay aside much that has been a drag- 
ging weight upon the party during the 
last twelve years. 

a 


On Being Inadequate 


INADEQUATE men and women common- 
ly know that they are, but do not know 
that their friends know it. They play the 
game of life as if it were a hand of poker, 
and they depend largely on bluff. The 
expert can read the bluffer, and the ade- 
quate man, by an unfailing index, meas- 
ures the deficiency of the inadequate. 

The index is the attitude which a man 
assumes toward his supposed superiors, 
equals and inferiors. We mean his real, 
not his profest or proclaimed attitude. 
One may call himself a democrat and be 
a monarchist at heart. The inadequate 
man is always a monarchist at heart. 

The Tory in Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson’s 
“Modern Symposium” cannot see why 
men should wish to be equal. He re- 
joices that he likes to feel his superiority 
to farm laborers and tradespeople, and 
likes quite as much to feel the superiority 
of a monarch to himself. This ripe prod- 
uct of ancient privilege might not admit 
that his sense of personal inadequacy un- 
derlay his reverence for the king, and his 
respect for institutions designed to secure 
deference and quarterly rents to legiti- 
mate heirs of landed estates. Neverthe- 
less, if he felt his competence to plunge 
into the struggle for existence on equal 
terms with his best-equipt fellow men, 
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he .would chafe under the restriction 
which confined him to the House of Lords 
and forbade him to “stand” for the Com- 
mons. The war horse that sniffs battle 
does not seek the box stall. 

Whether, then, it is the flunkey who 
likes better to open a door for a master 
than to turn a furrow on his own land, or 
a weakling who wants a leader to tell him 
what to do, or a franchise owner who 
wants the “existing social order” to 
stand undisturbed lest he have to prove 
his contention that he makes money by 
what Mr. Mallock calls “ability,” a sense 
of inadequacy underlies the attitude and 
the choice. Men who know that in actual 
natural ability they are equal to the best 
do not enjoy the homage of inferiors, and 
they resent an instituted superiority of 
hereditary rank or of legally created 
power. They prefer a society of their 
peers. They are by nature democrats in 
the best sense of the word. A man like 
Mr. Charles W. Eliot. for example, does 
not discourse in the language or the tones 
of Mr. Chancellor Day. 

Weakness and ‘ignorance clamor for 
the strong hand and the clever brain, and 


if it is true that the people of the United 
States are more eager than the fathers 
were for masterful leadership in politics 
and in business, it means that in propor- 
tion to the tasks to be achieved they feel 


themselves less adequate. Absolutely 
they may be as strong and as alert as the 
men of former days, but absolute stand- 
ards have no significance in this affair. 
If the multitude distrusts its ability to 
cope with the problems that confront it 
now, it avails nothing that it could have 
handled easily the simpler problems of 
yesterday. If the multitude is more and 
more looking to its great men to lead the 
way, the character of our national life is 
undergoing a profound change, and ulti- 
mately our institutions must change as 
well. 

This is the real question underlying 
most of our political and economic issues. 
The demand of the multitude is for a 
more democratic political-system, includ- 
ing a flexible or easily amended Consti- 
tution, the popular election of Senators, 
the direct nomination of candidates for 
office, the initiative and the referendum. 
Conservative minds meet this demand 
with the argument that such changes 
would destroy the republic; that they 
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would give over the land to the fickle 


‘rule of the mob; that they would under- 


mine property and confidence. Far bet- 
ter it were, the cautious citizen says, to 
put up with cumbersome political usages 
than be deprived of competent leader- 
ship. Statecraft is of all arts the most 
difficult, and we can better afford to be 
in a measure exploited by a class than 
see the fabric of our society disintegrated 
by reckless experimentation. 

It all depends. The argument of the 
conservative rests on the assumption that 
the multitude is politically incompetent. 
The demand of the multitude rests on the 
assumption that the multitude can man- 
age its own affairs better than any priv- 
ileged minority can regulate them. But 
the validity of the democratic argument 
is not to be determined by the self-con- 
fidence of the .emos. It can be deter- 
mined only by observing the real altitude 
of the demos toward men and things, as 
distinguished from its protestations. If 
it turns to boss domination and blindly 
accepts dictation from its own self-con- 
stituted leaders, it betrays its own pro- 
found sense of inadequacy and confirms 
the conservative position. 

Democracy is an idle experiment if it 
does not rest on popular adequacy, and 
popular adequacy must give proof of it- 
self not in clamor and demand, but in 
demonstration that the instinct of the 
multitude has ceased to be subservient. 
Democracy must show that in the labor 
movement, in local political organization, 
in party activity, and in all other co-oper- 
ative activity, minor and major, it is able 
to proceed by conference, by discussion, 
by intelligent and intelligible agreements 
among equals, and is no longer dependent 
upon an unquestioning obedience rend- 


ered to a boss. 
Js 


A New Field for Writers of 
Fiction 

In her article, “The Advance of Civil- 
ization in Fiction,” that appears else- 
where in this issue, Mrs. L. H. Harris 
records some literary prophecies, but she 
has failed to call attention to the advance 
of the novelist into the shadow-world of 
spiritualism. If he does put out his light, 
dim himself and take to writing spirit- 
rapping romances, Hamlin Garland and 
John in should be held responsible 
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for this literary evolution of his astral 


shape. Until recently the “mediums” of ° 


“spiritual” phenomena have had little 
means of communication with sane, 
earth-noveled people. The record of 
their psychic experiments have appeared, 
with the few exceptions where men like 
W. T. Stead, Sir Oliver Lodge or Sir 
William Crookes became interested, in 
quack journals that do not circulate far 
beyond their own hypnotized circles. 
But now Hamlin Garland has written a 
record of his Amateur Society for Psychic 
Research which reads more like fiction 
than any other book of the year. And 
he and the “spirits” have a department 
in Everybody's Magazine, where the edi- 
torial lamp is removed and the most as- 
tounding things happen. 

Meanwhile, Mr. John Corbin is de- 
scribing the same kind of phenomena in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. What Mr. 
Bok can be thinking of to allow such 
séances there it is hard to say. All 
women are more or less spook-spirited, 
anyhow, disposed by nature to look under 
the bed out of all reasonable conjecture 
for they know not what. And to have 
their native telepathic fears confirmed by 
Mr. Corbin will go very hard with many 
of them! 

However, it is the purpose of both 
these writers to make the “farce” which 
Mr. Corbin calls “telepathy” and Mr. 
Garland calls “spiritualism” respectable 
from the intellectual point of view. The 
latter is the more serious of the two, 
claiming that once the “farce” is demon- 
strated and accepted, it will revolutionize 
the laws governing matter. And it un- 
doubtedly would, for no law could gov- 
ern matter once the premises of the 
spiritualists are admitted. But without 
disturbing the foundations to this extent, 
he has really opened a new field of imag- 
ination for writers of fiction. If they 
take their cue from these recent disturb- 
ances in the astral regions, we shall have 
a return of the ghost in fiction; not the 
old-fashioned “haunt,” who was evolved 
from our superstitions about the uneasi- 
ness of the dead. This kind of ghost, 
made famous by Dickens and others, 
cannot now exist in our stories. De 
Morgan is the only living writer who 
dares introduce him without accounting 
for him in the end upon a purely rational 


basis. But this modern spook will be a 
medium-drawn spirit. Mr. Howells, in 
fact, has already suggested him in his 
“Apparitions.” None of these ever left 
their tracks in the dust upon the stairs, 
after the approved manner of spooks in 
the stories of an elder day. 

But Mr. Howells was only dimly grop- 
ing in the dark. He has not gone so far as 
Mr. Garland and showed phenomena 
which prove that any living man may be 
his own ghost if he can quake his spirit 
far enough out of his body. This is to 
be the distinguishing characteristic of the 
up-to-date ghost henceforth—that he is 
not the spirit-remnant of an otherwise 
dead man, but he may be, as Mr. Park 
Benjamin has shown our readers, the dis- 
embodied spirit- of a living person. 

The novelist should not be slow to 
grasp the gruesome advantages of this 
psychic discovery, especially in these 
days, when the horror motive in music, 
art and literature is becoming popular. 
Suppose, for example, that the hero of a 
next year’s novel should have an astral 
body which escaped when he dozed or 
fell into a brown study. Or what if the 
mystic hyphen between the heroine and 
her astral body should be so stretched, 
say, by a medium, that she loved one 
lover and her astral self another? What 
a tale of mystery could be evolved if some 
fat old gentleman in it should suddenly 
be disturbed and finally terrified by “rap- 
pings” and intimate noises, only to dis- 
cover that these proceed from himself 
spiritualized and warning him of ‘snares 
and dang rs which in his normal state he 
does.not apprehend. 

Mr. Corbin is not so insistent upon 
creepy situations as is Mr. Garland. 
Neither does he frighten the reader with 
the logical deductions from such experi- 
ments, but his contention that one indi- 
vidual may have as many as four distinct 
personalities is suggestive of ways and 
means for creating a fascinating confu- 
sion in a story. 

The attraction of all such phenomena 
is based upon the fact that man has never 
found a satisfactory dwelling place in his 
own body for all that he is. This is how 
he evolved a religion. All the gods 


might have remained in their respective- 


god-altitudes forever without hearing a 
single prayer but for the gadabout nature 
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ot the soul of man. It is more fastidious 
than he is, and no sooner does he begin 
to do deeds after the manner of his flesh 
than it breaks bounds in prayers, philoso- 
phies and séances. Absolutely the only 
thing ever known to keep it at home in 
the body from start to finish is a success- 
ful career on the stock exchange or some 
other financial whirlwind. And even in 
such instances Mr. Garland would lead 
us to believe that there is a kind of blind, 
peg-legged spirit surviving in such a man 
which might be wheedled forth by a very 
strong “medium” and made to snuffle 
feebly after the infinite. Not that he 
actually holds out such a hope; one may 
only infer as much from the other mar- 
vels he records. Indeed, one of the pecu- 
liarities of the medium-drawn ghost is 
that it is out of the body but not out of 
this present world in mind or meaning. 
Apparently, it is the hypnotized fabrica- 
tion of certain decadent spiritual faculties 
which are no longer religious in aspira- 
tion, but merely maverick-minded. It is 
to be hoped that such phenomena as Mr. 
Garland describes will find their proper 
place in fiction, if they must be exploited 
at all, and that his theories may never be 
widely tested in real life. For, when the 
time comes in which any man of good 
or evil intentions can develop in himself 
enough of this psychic force to say to the 
Flat-Iron Building, “Go and fall into the 
sea!” and she goeth, we shall have some- 
thing worse than anarchy with which to 
contend. And this is the logic of Mr. 
Garland’s position. If a table can be 
made to move an inch without the use of 
physical force, simply by the will of a 
medium, by developing the same power 
the mountains may be made to skip like 
rams, and nothing that is will be lasting, 
or beyond the awful power of mind to 


destroy. 
& 


.Bitting an Emperor 


THIs is an annus mirabilis. Persia 
gets a constitution ; then Turkey; Russia 
maintains a Duma; Bulgaria and Crete 
become independent; and Germany puts 
a bit in her Emperor’s mouth; and the 
year is not over yet, and the death of the 
rulers of China may confirm a beneficent 
revolution. 


Of all these hardly Turkey’s peaceful 
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revolution is more startling and unex- 
pected than the humiliation of the Em- 
peror of Germany. For two days Prem- 
ier von Buelow sat in the Reichstag and 
listened, with head bowed, to the unan- 
imous demand that the Kaiser must act 
as a constitutional monarch, guided by 
the Cabinet, and must restrain his exu- 
berant independence. And now the 
Council of the Empire is called for the 
first time since William was crowned, to 
curb his rash intermeddling with what 
ought to be the business of the Chancellor 
or the Reichstag. 

But for the humiliation of the Em- 
peror, for scenes like those for two days 
in the Reichstag, when no voice of all the 
parties was raised to defend him, when 
words were freely uttered that might 
have sent men to prison and no one 
called to order, when even von Buelow 
was mute, or rose but to say that if the 
Emperor did not restrain his utterances 
on foreign affairs neither he nor any 
other Chancellor could consent to hold 
office—for all this the constitution of the 
German Empire, created by Bismarck 
with the Empire at Versailles in April, 
1871, is to blame; for the Emperor, under 
that constitution, is not responsible to the 
Chancellor, nor the Chancellor to the 
Reichstag and the people. The one re- 
straint put on the acts of the Emperor. is 
that all his acts in foreign affairs must be 
countersigned by the Chancellor. But 
the Chancellor is not elected by the 
Reichstag, nor is he responsible to it. He 
is appointed by the Emperor, serves at 
his will, and if the Reichstag should vote 
lack of confidence in him, that would 
make no difference so long as he carries 
out the will of the Emperor. He would 
not resign. If the Reichstag should re- 
fuse to vote money for the army, as has 
sometimes been the case, then the Reichs- 
tag is dissolved, and a more pliable one 
is elected. The constitution allowed by 
Bismarck is infinitely below the demands 
made by the people in 1848, and they 
have waited sixty years to be ready to 
get the substance, if not the form, of 
what they sought in the revolutions of 
that date. 

Now, the publication of the interview 
in The Telegraph was an international 
act. It was not countersigned by the 
Chancellor. It was a public proclamation 
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of international policy, supported by his- 
torical evidence, the purpose being to 
placate the British people. The Emperor 
had no business to make such a statement 
in the form of an interview. It should, 
if made, have been a formal proclama- 
tion, first carefully considered by the 
Cabinet, and then have Von Buelow’s 
signature as well as that of the Emperor. 
What the German people fear is that 
their impulsive Emperor may have made 
a multitude of such interviews unpub- 
lisht, which are in the archives of foreign 
chancelleries, and that he might make as 
many more, thus in a way committing 
the Empire to assurances for which it 
could not be responsible. 

So the Emperor has been roundly re- 
proved by the whole nation, and is to be 
restrained in future. It has amazed him, 
and he is silent for once in his life. He 
had thought that the royal prerogative 
was final; he learns it is not, that the 
times have changed, and that the people 
will rule, not the Emperor. He can only 
administer, henceforth, what the people’s 
will has declared. This lesson he must 
learn ; he cannot help himself. From this 
time forth, in fact if not in letter, Ger- 
many will possess a fully constitutional 
government, and the Chancellor will be 
responsible to the Reichstag. 

We await the concurrent action of the 
Federal Council. Its meeting is an 
extraordinary event. It meets only in 
case of some special crisis, and it has 
now been called. It represents the gov- 
ernments of the constituent states of the 
Empire, and so corresponds to the Amer- 
ican Senate, except that its members are 
not elected by the people, but appointed 
by the governments. Of its 58 members 
(7 belong to Prussia, and 14 would be 
enough to defeat any amendment to the 
constitution, so that Prussia, under the 
more direct influence of the Emperor, 
who is always the King of Prussia, can 
defeat any amendment, no matter by how 
large a majority the Reichstag, elected 
by popular suffrage, might desire it. 
Possibly it is for considering an amend- 
ment to the constitution that the commit- 
tee of the Council met, for it would seem 
that no more favorable sign could be 
found for affirming ministerial responsi- 


bility than now, when all parties are. 


agreed that the Emperor’s power must 
be curbed. 

One cannot but feel a sympathy for 
the Emperor, who is so much admired, 
and partly for the very freedom with 
which he has exprest himself, and always 
with the desire for the honor and power 
of Germany. He and Roosevelt have 
often been compared for their common 
impulsiveness and for the breadth of 
their interest in public and private affairs. 
But our President has had the fortune 
to hold the admiration and confidence of 
the people. He leaves the Presidential 
chair after seven years of notable service 
with the respect of the people, and even 
of those who most disapprove some of 
his policies. No one complains of him 
if he speaks freely on every subject, but 
we believe that- on international matters 
he has always been careful to act with his 
constitutional advisers, even in such a 
case as that of Santo Domingo, when the 
Senate declared that its prerogatives had 
been infringed. 

The Emperor will learn his lesson, and 
Germany, by this peaceful revolution, 
will gain a government truly constitu- 
tional. ‘“ 


The Republican Party in the 
South 


Ir is a matter of common knowledge 
that the South has warmed a good deal 
to Mr. Taft. Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia and Missouri have chosen Taft 
electors, and the Republican vote is heavy 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, and is considerable even in the Gulf 
States. Its possible future growth is thus 
admitted by the Charleston News and 
Courier: 


“The day is probably more than four. years 
distant when the Republican candidate will 
gain the electoral votes of Southern States that 
are not border States, but the coming into 
being of a Republican party, including repre- 
sentative men of character and intelligence in 
such States as South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Louisiana would be an event of 
much greater significance and one by no means 
out of the pale of reasonable calculation. The 
time has come when many worthy Southern 
men who stand for something in their com- 
munities have ceased to look upon a Repub- 
lican President with repugnance because he is 
a Republican, and there are influential grou 
of Southern men here and there in sympathy 























with Republican policies who are now bold 
enough to speak their opinions openly. That 
the county in South Carolina containing by far 
the largest number of white voters, and that is 
also the most important manufacturing county 
in the South, was one of the smallest contribu- 
tors of the forty-two South Carolina counties 
to the Bryan cam aign fund, is a small circum- 
stance, but it could. not have been wholly acci- 
dental. The reception accorded Judge Taft in 
Richmond was full of meaning, and it is the 
simple truth that in every part of the South 
Judge Taft has admirers and friends.” 

What says another influential Southern 
Democratic paper, the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion: 

“In Tuesday’s election the Southern States 
began the writing of their political declaration 
of independence. 

“The result means that the time has passed 
when a resident of one of these States must 
buy his social security, often, perhaps, at the 
price of his political convictions. 

“Many business men, the South over, most 
of them adherents of the Democracy all their 
lives, dared to support hopefully and openly 
the candidates of the Republican party, because 
their conviction led them that way. . 

“That Southern vote which, in firm belief, 
wrenched itself away from sectional, political 
tradition—and it was a large one—was signifi- 
cant. 

“It means that the South is no longer to be 
kept as a voting machine; as a slice of country 
to be depended on to go solidly Democratic tho 
the heavens fall; as a mere tail to what by 
itself would be an unflyable Northern Demo- 
cratic kite. 

“Tt means that the time has come when the 
voter of the South is going to demonstrate his 
faith by works and not let conviction wait upon 
a cobwebbed tradition which a new nationalism 
has decreed must be brought up to date, to 
stand the test of the reason of the hour, or 
fall if it fails to do so. . 

“What the South needs is a few doubtful 
States; then it will be in position to demand 
and get something.” 


Such lurking sympathy as is here ex- 
prest is partly explained by a silent ani- 
mosity for Bryan. But such sympathy as 
there is is directed to a lily-white Repub- 
licanism, not one that pays any respect to 
equal negro rights, civil and political. Of 
course, Mr. Taft will desire to develop 
a Republican party in the South, and we 
hope he will do it, along the industrial 
policies common to the South and to the 
party. But it is much to be hoped that 
he will not forget his inherited respect 
for equal human rights. We would have 
him make it clear that he does not ap- 
prove laws made to exclude negroes from 
the polls. It is not necessary to get the 
support of progressive Southern men 
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that he should cater to the prejudices of 
the retrogressives whose anxiety it is to 
make the negro “know his place.” Doubt- 
less offices in the South should go chiefly 
to white men, but not wholly. The ne- 
groes should be fairly treated as to offices, 
but it is important that such offices 
should go to competent and worthy men, 
and not to place-hunters. The negroes 
are not unreasonable. Their leaders are 
not politicians. They ask for justice and 
sympathy and real recognition. 

This need not be given in such a way 
as to offend the progressive white men, 
those that really wish to see the negro 
rise to the best that is possible to him. 
It is to such men, a growing and noble 
body, that the Republican party should 
appeal. It is such white men that should 
be called to be leaders. There are not 
many negro voters in those States, and 
the white Republicans ought to be will- 
ing and glad to accept their aid, and cul- 
tivate, within the party, a fellowship of 
political service. We trust that Mr. Taft 
will wisely and firmly and yet graciously 
manage his political relations in the 
South so as to secure harmony instead 
of that distrust which has there existed, 
and which has led Mr. Roosevelt to give 
the best offices to excellent Democrats. 

We have the following interesting let- 
ter from a colored subscriber : 


It was largely by your effort that the colored 
people remained true to the Republican ticket. 
They had confidence in you. As we voted for 
Mr. Taft largely at your request, I hope, as 
many do, that now after the election you will 
not forget us. You said Mr. Taft was all 
right; now let him prove it. 


We believe he will. 
x 


European Universities 


AccorDING to latest reports the twenty- 
one universities of Germany have now 
an enrollment of 47,471 matriculated stu- 
dents, the report a twelvemonth ago be- 
ing 45,136. Since the winter semester of 
1877, with a contingent of 17,534, the 
student body has increased numericallv 
two and three-quarter times, vastly in ex- 
cess of the increase in population, thus 
only making worse the “learned prole- 
tariat” problem, or the increase of uni- 
versity graduates far beyond the profes- 
sional needs of the State and Church, in 
which Bismarck already saw a productive 
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source of rampant social democracy. Only 
recently the National Medical Associa- 
tion of Germany published a warning to 
the graduates of the secondary schools 
urging them not to study medicine; and 
recently one of the German governments, 
that of Mecklenburg, officially advised 
these graduates not to enter the law de- 
partment. Only Protestant theology has 
not a surplus of technically educated men 
far beyond present needs. 

Berlin is fast becoming for Germany 
what Paris is for France, the overwhelm- 
ing center of university life. In addition 
to its 8,220 matriculated students, about 
seven thousand others are permitted to 
attend lectures, making a total of only a 
thousand less than the reports claim for 
Paris. In general the universities in the 
large centers of population increasingly 
attract the greatest number of students in 
Germany. Munich has now 5,943 full 
students, Leipsic 4.341, Bonn 3,209, while 
the smaller university towns report no 
corresponding growth. 

Even greater is the growth of the tech- 
nological institutes. There are ten of 
these in Germany, with a total enrollment 
of 15,790 matriculated students. Thru 


the influence of the Kaiser these schools 


have now been placed on an equality with 
the universities. 

The woman contingent is now 2,824 in 
the universities, of whom 320 are matric- 
ulated. In 1900 the number was only 
664. Naturally, Berlin leads with 771; 
but no Prussian university will matricu- 
late a woman or admit her to examina- 
tions. This right she has in all other 
schools except Rostock in Mecklenburg, 

The number of students in the Italian 
universities, according to late statistics, is 
27,100, while in 1893 it was only 21,870, 
so that there are now eighty students to 
every 100,000 inhabitants. The greatest 
increase is in the law department, from 
5,690 in 1894 to 9,424, while rather re- 
markably the medical department has 
gone back from 6,521 to 4,731 during 
these years. According to an extensive 
review of the educational world of 
Europe, published recently in the Revue 
Scientifique, Europe has now 125 uni- 
versities, with a total student body of 
228,721. Next to Paris and Berlin come 
in point of attendance Budapest (6.551), 
Vienna (6,205), Moscow (5,860), Ma- 


drid (5,196), Naples (4,918), St. Pe- 
tersburg (4,652). The.cost of maintain- 
ing the nine universities of Prussia has 
increased from 1860 to 1906 from $6,- 
850,000 to $40,080,000, or an increase of 
313 per cent. for regular expenses. In 
addition, new buildings and the like have 
cost a further $24,020,000, Berlin alone 
requiring nearly $7,500,000. 
& 
Cultivated Why was oa-Senaten Car 
nore mack murdered? Simply 
because Colonel Cooper 
pe 
had cultivated a morbid sensitiveness. 
One would expect a politician of long 
experience, like him, to. be case-hardened 
so that no shaft of ridicule could pierce 
his armor of indifference. Indeed such 
would be the natural effect in other sec- 
tions of the country. Hereabouts public 
men who are the objects of abuse and 
lampoons collect the comic cartoons from 
the papers and put them in albums for an 
agreeable relief of their vacant moments 


‘and the amusement of their families. 


But it is not so in the States where the 
duel is the proper method of settling 
social slights and insults has compara- 
tively lately gone out of vogue. A rep- 
resentative of the old régime writes us, 
with reference to this Carmack tragedy: 
“The South is a very deadly place to live 
in, if you don’t live according to the pre- 
vailing mind.” Nothing severer have we 
heard from the Northern visitors who are 
shocked to find living in security in a 
Southern town of but a few thousand 
people two of those who have killed their 
man and suffered no punishment for it. 
An editor’s life seems to be particularly 
in danger in a community that indulges 
in unmeasured sensitiveness. We recall 
several other editors that have been mur- 
dered in these last few years, two of them 
in South Carolina; but none of these as- 
sassins seems to have been curst with 
such a hypersensitive nature as Colonel 
Cooper. The worst of the utterances Mr. 
Carmack had made on him is the follow- 
ing: 

“To Major Duncan Brown Cooper, who 
wrought the great coalition; who achieved the 
harmonious confluence of incompatible ele- 
ments; who welded the pewter handle to the 
wooden spoon ; who grafted the dead bough to 
the living tree and made it bloom and burgeon 
and blend with golden fruit; who made play- 
mates of the lamb and the leopard and boon 











companions of the spider and the fly; who 
made soda and vinegar dwell placidly in the 
same bottle, and who taught oil and water how 
they might agree—to Major Duncan Brown 
Cooper, the great diplomat of the political 
Zweibund, be all honor and glory forever.” 
Now that is only amusing, not scurrilous. 
A man is to be pitied who takes mortal 
offense at such satire. If he is so thin- 
skinned as to shoot the satirist he is too 
dangerous to be allowed to live in a 
peaceable community. 


a 


We have no right to believe 
that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, affirming the 
constitutional right of the State of Ken- 
tucky to pass a law forbidding white and 
colored youth to be taught in the same 
school, particularly as applied to Berea 
College, is wrong in point of law. But 
the law is execrable just the same, and 
the spirit which enacted it is unchristian. 
Berea College, with white and colored 
students together, was a noble example 
and influence; and no work of Berea in 
enlarging the teaching by establishing a 
negro branch somewhere else can be suffi- 
cient atonement for the wrong and insult. 
We shall make, in time, a successful ap- 
peal from Kentucky cruel to Kentucky 
Christian, for the right will prevail in the 
end. In a future generation how men 
will wonder at this caste rule, even as we 
stand already in amaze that slavery was 
a hallowed institution, the basis of a 
proud social state, for whose maintenance 
men fought and died. 
we 

While we would not say one 
word in disparagement of the 
intensity of conviction which 
‘animates the six hundred ministers of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, large- 
ly in Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, who refused to 
join, with their brethren, the Northern 
Presbyterian Church, we yet regret that 
they have so little confidence in the 
soundness of the religious faith. of all 
Christians except themselves. The ques- 


The Berea 
Decision 


No Safe 
Seminary 


tion came up at their last General Assem- 
bly where they should educate their can- 
didates for the ministry, as their one the- 
ological seminary had gone into the union 
movement and was lost. 
tion taken: 


This is the ac- 
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“We cannot afford as a Church to send pro- 
bationers to schools manned and taught by 
professors whose theological tenets and doc- 
trines are diametrically opposed to the doc- 
trines of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
as presented in our Confession of Faith. 

. . Our young men had better study theol- 
ogy as they ride the circuit with Bible in hand, 
as did the early fathers of our beloved Church. 

. There are no seminaries to which we 

would be willing to recommend our probation- 
ers who are now coming into the ministry.” 
No seminary of their own; no seminary 
anywhere else where young men can safe- 
ly be trained! Surely they and the whole 
Christian Church are in a sad plight. 
They did the best they could; they asked 
the board of trustees of Bethel College 
to do the best they can to find a man 
competent to teach the English Bible, the 
Confession of Faith and Church history. 
We sympathize with them in their loneli- 
ness, but we cannot desire that the num- 
ber of such distrustful Christians should 
increase. 

st 
An “Endless Bishop Lawrence, of the 
Prayer-Chain” Episcopal diocese of 

y Massachusetts, has for a 
long time been persecuted by an endless 
prayer-chain, which asks the receiver to 
offer a prayer recommended by him, 
and then send a copy to nine others. 
Two in our own office have lately re- 
ceived copies, one for the second time in 
two vears. Bishop Lawrence writes us: 

That. prayer-chain thas been running for 
two years and a half. I have disowned any 
connection with it thru the Associated Press 
twice; have answered every inquiry in the 
negative—and sometimes I have had a half 
dozen inquiries in a day; and have done every- 
thing in my power to stop it, and disclaim any 
responsibility for it. But as long as people are 
superstitious or foolish enough to keep passing 
the absurd thing along, it will continue; for it 
is, of course, impossible to trace it to its source, 
and it multiplies of its own weight. I have 
received inquiries from Australia to Russia. If 
you can, thru your paper, do anything to stop 
it, or to point out the absurdity of thinking 
that a bishop would get out such a thing, I 
should be glad of it. It is surprising to me 
how many excellent and intelligent people 
would rather multiply the nuisance than de- 
stroy the letter. 


The simultaneous deaths 
of the Emperor and the 
Empress - Dowager of 
China is not likely to make any serious 
change in conditions in that Empire. A 
weakling has been Emperor, and his 
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death is of no account. The death of 


the Empress-Dowager is a more serious 
matter, but of late years she has been 
under wise advice, or experienced a 
change of heart when driven from Pe- 
king by the allies who captured the city 
at the time of the Boxer rising. She has 
chosen an admirable adviser in the per- 
son of Yuan Shih Kai, who is the leading 
statesman of China. She has seen that 
China can become strong and respected 
only as she takes Western civilization, 
and she has established foreign schools, 
forbidden opium, and created an army. 
The new Emperor is a child of five years, 
and a long regency is assured. The only 
danger is in the possible effort in some 
provinces to overthrow the Manchu 
dynasty and replace it by a dynasty sup- 
posed to be more patriotically Chinese. 
But the well drilled army controlled by 
Yuan Shih Kai ought to be able to con- 
quer any undisciplined force that might 
arise. The extension of railroads makes 
this now easier to accomplish. China 
needs peace, and we may hope that the 
new régime will only confirm the direc- 
tion in which China has of late been 
moving. 
ed 


Three sensational attempts at the 
murder of public men attracted much 
notice last week. One was the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of an insane man to kill 
Postmaster Morgan, of this city; an- 
other, that of Assistant District-Attorney 
Heney, the prosecutor of Ruef, in San 
Francisco; the third, the killing of ex- 


Senator Carmack, of Tennessee, by 
a man and his son. In the first 
case, the murderer, tho insane, had 


sense and grace enough to kill him- 
self immediately, thus so far as he could 
expiating his crime; while in the last 
case the two sane men showed less sanity 
than the madman. If we could have it 
the rule that messieurs the murderers 
would relieve the State of a trial, the 
public would accept the fact in mitigation 


of the crime. 
st 


This discussion whether a man should 
be regarded as ineligible for public office 
because he is a Unitarian or Roman Cath- 
olic is tiresome at its best. It is belated, 
where the opposition on such grounds is 
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not bigoted. Here are some Lutherans 
replying to the President and declaring 
that a Catholic should not be a voter be- 
cause the Catholic Church in Rome has 
repeatedly opposed the. separation of 
Church and State and so does not stand 
for perfect religious liberty: Well, sup- 
pose it has done so; it does not do so in 
this country. And if it did the union of 
Church and State is not forbidden by our 
Constitution. A number of States had 
an established religion long after the Con- 
stitution was adopted. A citizen may hold 
that view and many other foolish or erro- 
neous ones. . 


Laws against speeding automobiles 
seem to be made to be disobeyed. A 
multitude of owners delight to run as fast 
as they can and risk arrest. We suggest 
a law which shall forbid the use of the 
public streets to any automobile which is 
not gauged to run at most fifteen miles 
an hour. That is as fast as it is possible 
to go and enjoy the scenery or to keep 
the roads from being ruined. 


& 


New York could not find a more com- 
petent successor to Mr. Platt in the Sen- 
ate than Secretary Root. He stands the 
best chance to be chosen, and he will 
make an ideal Senator if he gives the 
same loyal service to the country as he 
has given while Secretary, and as he has 
given to his powerful clients. 


& 


We like the companions the President 
will take with him on his African trip. 
They are zoologists and ornithologists, 
and this is evidence enough, apart from 
his refusal to accept special privileges in 
shooting, that his purpose is not slaugh- 
ter, but pleasure in the pursuit of science. 
To kill game for pleasure is a low ambi- 
tion and a cruel one. 

& 


A committee has been formed, with ex- 
Senator Dryden as chairman, to raise 
$100,000 to erect a memorial to Grover 
Cleveland at Princeton, N. J. The State 
of New Jersey can well be proud of her 
illustrious native son; and it is fitting 
that each one of the twenty-one counties 
of the State will be expected to contribute 
an assigned amount to the fund. 























The History{of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company 


THE Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, of which John R. Hegeman 
is president, and Haley Fiske, George H. 
Gaston, George B. Woodward and Frank 
O. Ayres are vice-presidents, celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of its establish- 
ment as a business enterprise by the pub- 
lication of an artistically printed bro- 
chure, which contains a complete history 
of the company. When the organization 
of the company was first discussed its 
success seemed problematical. It was a 
hazard of a new enterprise, but the en- 
ergy and enthusiasm of its officers carried 
it past the experimental stage and made 
it possible for those now in control to 
look back in retrospect and smile at the 
early difficulties that beset the company, 
as difficulties are bound to beset all new 
enterprises. The present book does not 
say anything about this feature of the 
company, but some of us know of the long 
hours spent by Mr. Hegeman and his 
associates, who worked while others slept, 
and who now have the satisfaction of be- 
holding the results of their earnest work 
and of realizing that it was good. The 
company found a place for itself in the 
world, and, thru it, industrial insurance 
has come to have a most important part 
in the world’s progress. Thanks to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
and other institutions that have come into 
existence since along similar lines, thou- 
sands and thousands of the poorer people 
have kept the wolf from the door. They 
have suffered less, with industrial insur- 
ance, than would have been the case with 
out it, and the memorial volume issued 
by the Metropolitan Life is one in which 
that company may well take a just pride. 
The record of the Metropolitan Life has 
been one of continual progress from 1879, 
when it wrote its first industrial policy, 
even until now, with the certain prospect 
that the future holds much more of pos- 
sible progress than ever before. More 
than 2,000,000 policyholders now have 
protection thru the agency of the Metro- 





politan Life in its industrial department. 
Space alone forbids making liberal ex- 
tracts from the volume illustrative of 
what is here but briefly set forth, but. the 
following figures will perhaps give some 
idea of the company’s progress, viz. : 


Total 
Year. _ Assets. Surplus. Claims paid. 
ar $833,914.19 $105,946.72 $56,770.00 
oe 1,954,275-99 232,484.06 288,556.13 
SUS é 000 1,947,821.79 359434-46 285,368.53 
1885..... 2,784,954.01 706,382.41 1,287,765.13 
i 10,781,173.01 2,117,029.11 357 4123.36 
i re 25,592,003.78 4:477,030.71 6,580,389.84 
1900..... 62,158,034-33 8,744,027.91 9,799,124.21 


1905....- 151,663,477-29 _16,190,245.96 15,395,043-43 
*1907....198,320,463.23 113,951,899.14 18,233,369.58 

*The official report for 1907 will not be available 
for some months. 


+The decrease in surplus at the end of 1907 was 
caused by the temporary depreciation in the market 
value of stocks and bonds shown by the quotations on 
the last day of the year, custom having established 
that day’s quotations as the basis of valuation of the 
assets of insurance companies. 


Js 
Mr. Rockefeller and the Insurance 
Company 


It is most interesting to read of the 
struggles and difficulties of the men who 
have achieved and who have come to 
serve aS commercial landmarks. Such 
things read like romances, and it is quite 
true that truth is stranger than fiction. 
The Rockefeller random reminiscences of 
men and events, now running in The 
World's Work, is a case in point. From 
this story we learn something of the 
many difficulties encountered and over- 
come by the man who made the Standard 
Oil group. Once, according to the nar- 
rative, the Liverpool, London and Globe 
Insurance Company loomed large in the 
commercial life of Mr. Rockefeller. This 
happened -when Mr. Rockefeller’s oil 
warehouses and refinery burned to the 
ground in a few hours—literally went up 
in smoke. To use Mr. Rockefeller’s 
words, “they were absolutely anni- 
hilated!” The owners of the burned 


warehouses were worried, as well they 
might have been, as the loss was heavy, 
but, the story reads, “as it turned out, we 
received the check of the Liverpool, 
London and Globe Insurance Company 
for the full amount before the builders 
required the payment.” 








~ ... The Stock Market 


GREAT speculative activity was seen 
last week in transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Net advances 
(ranging from 1 to 3 points for leading 
securities) were not equal to those of the 
week preceding, but the market was 
much broader. Sales for the week were 
8,437,600 shares (an increase of more 
than 50 per cent. over the preceding 
week), and the daily average for the five 
full days was nearly 1,600,000. Undoubt- 
edly, what brokers call “the public” has 
entered the market. This “public” is 
made up almost wholly of margin specu: 
lators residing outside of New York, 
whose orders are transmitted by wire. 
Trading with this “public” are the ex- 
pert manipulators. 

Up to the end of last week there had 
been, since the election, an average ad- 
vance of about 7 points for the active 
railway shares. The average addition for 
leading industrials had been a little less. 
Such business improvement as has been 
shown since the election of Judge Taft, 
while it is decidedly encouraging, does 
not warrant a sudden and wild increase 
of Stock Exchange prices. The charac- 
ter of a considerable part of the present 
~ movement is indicated by the rise of Steel 
common shares (paying 2 per cent.) to 
583, the highest price at which they have 
ever been sold. These figures were not 
reached even in the years when the divi- 
dend was 4 per cent. Transactions in 
Steel common were 308,000 shares on 
Friday and furnished nearly one-seventh 
of the total for the week. Buyers prob- 
ably expect an increase of the dividend 
rate. While the great company’s busi- 
ness is improving, its reports for the first 
nine months of 1908 do not indicate that 
such an increase can soon be made. Still, 
it is quite probable that the company’s 
profits will be much enlarged in 1909. 
The course of this stock is mentioned be- 
cause it tends to show that the market is 
not strictly in accord with a conservative 
view of conditions. The speculative 


“public” assumes more than the situation 
warrants. Manipulators cheerfully and 


profitably encourage both the assumption 
and the action which it suggests. 
& 


....Gould interests in the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company have been large- 
ly reduced and the Rockefeller influence 
has been greatly strengthened. This is 
shown by the action taken at the recent 
annual meeting, when, in place of five 
directors heretofore regarded as Gould 
representatives, were chosen Frederick 
T. Gates, J. Starr Murphy and three oth- 
ers known as representatives of John D. 
Rockefeller. 

....The directors of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, of which Charles H. 
Keep is president, have decided to antici- 
pate at once the next five payments of 5 
per cent. each to depositors. These pay- 
ments call for $6,250,000, and they pro- 
vide for all the company’s obligations to 
depositors up to the spring of 1910; but 
it is probable that the remainder due will 
be paid within a few months. Notwith- 
standing the large payments to deposit- 
ors, the company’s deposits have con- 
tinued to exceed $36,000,000. 

...-After its successful experiment 
last year the Y. M. C. A. of this city has 
engaged nineteen experts to give a course 
of lectures again this winter on banking, 
finance and investment. The course is 
under the management of John Moody, 
the founder of Moody's Manual, and is 
intended primarily to fit young men far 
positions in the financial field. The com- 
prehensiveness of the course and the emi- 
nence of the speakers was seen in the fol- 
lowing lectures, which are typical of all: 
“Savings Banks,” by Henry A. Schenck, 
president Bowery Savings Bank; “Gov- 
ernment Bonds and the National Banks, 
by Frank A. Vanderlip, vice-president 
National City Bank; “The Mechanism of 
a Bank,” by James G. Cannon, vice-presi- 
dent of Fourth National Bank; “Growth 
of Banking in New York,” by William A. 
Nash, president Corn Exchange Bank; 
“Preparing Securities for the Market,” 
by Harvey Fisk, of Fisk & Robinson, and 
“Lights and Shadows of Wall Street,” by 
William M. Kingsley, vice-president of 
United States Trust Company. 











